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‘Tragedy 
with a Happy Ending 


This is the story of a great adventure in human kindness and mercy .. . 
A heart-warming story bringing new hope to every family! 


ple who need expert care and treat- 
ment for acute diseases and injuries! 

Therefore most sufferers from chronic dis- 
abling diseases—such as cancer—have 
nowhere to go. Nowhere but home. And 
at home their chief care, over long months 
or even years, falls on the members of 
their families. 

These relatives, no matter how loyal and 
devoted, are not fitted scientifically or 
emotionally for this agonizing task. And 
many families suffer from the financial 
burden of keeping cancer patients at home. 

Even the most human and sympathetic 
hospital director cannot now allot enough 
beds for advanced cancer patients over 
long periods of time. 


THE SURGE OF KINDNESS 


The shortage of beds for cancer sufferers is 
nobody’s fault. During the war years, and 
the first period of reconstruction, nothing 
could be done to build and endow special 
hospitals and wards, all over the nation, 
for the kind care of these sufferers. 

But on Monday, August 26, 1946, a tiny 
news item appeared in the newspapers. It 
told of the formation of The National 
Cancer Foundation—a nation-wide organ- 
ization of physicians and laymen—with the 
sole purpose of aiding these advanced 
cancer victims and their families. And it 
unleashed a tremendous outburst of human 
sympathy and support! 

Until now there has been no general ap- 
peal for funds. We have a minimum of 
“literature.” Very little is needed to ex- 
plain such a clear, universal cause. And 
we have been far too busy, organizing 
within ourselves for immediate and prac- 
tical service, to put on any formal “drive.” 

Yet offers of help, and generous checks, 
have flooded in from every borough of 
Greater New York, from its suburbs, from 
nearly every State, from Alaska and 
Hawaii. Typographers tell us that we can- 
not possibly list, on this page, the names 


Tine hospitals are crowded with peo- 


of the generous men and women who have 
sent subscriptions during these few months. 

But is this mighty surge of kindness 
surprising, after all? For cancer is a 
monster that strikes almost every family! 
Actually, it is our experience that we have 
but to tell people the aims of this new 
erganization, to arouse in them a profound 
desire to help. 





THE 6-POINT PROGRAM 
OF THE NEW =; a 
NATIONAL CANCER FOUNDATION 


1. Establish a chain of Hope Institutes 
nation-wide . . . model hospitals for the 
humane and scientific care of advanced 
cancer patients. 


Endow beds, wings, wards, pavilions 
and other necessary facilities in existing 
hospitals for advanced cancer patients. 


In the meantime, provide best possible 
professional nursing care for cancer suf- 
ferers at home. 


Give personal welfare service to the 
stricken families and dependents of 
cancer patients. 


Spread the latest medical knowledge on 
cancer treatment through all channels 
including information bureaus and Hope 
Institutes: 


Continue to press for speedy Govern- 
ment action against cancer through 
Federal, State and Municipal agencies. 





As you can see, the 6-Point Program of 
the National Cancer Foundation is prac- 
tical. You observe that it works in a field 
of its own, not duplicating the work of any 
other national organization. If you are now 
helping the fine, old-established agencies 


for research and control of cancer, or any 
hospital that treats cancer patients, by al! 
means continue your aid. 

Your new opportunity, through The Na- 
tional Cancer Foundation, can be stated in 
21 words: Give HOPE to the 1 in ever 
8 persons now doomed to die of cancer, 
and to their families as well. 


THE HOPE INSTITUTES 


By the aid of every . FINANCIAL WORLD 
reader, all six activities of the National 
Cancer Foundation can function this year. 
Several are in operation as you read this 
page. Even a small subscription gives their 
directors fresh courage and resources. 

Already one Hope Institute unit—125 
beds—is in operation. But this is only a 
small beginning. Additional facilities are 
needed ... immediately! A generous gift 
from you will help endow and put into 
operation other Hope Institutes! 

Hope Institutes, in New York and other 
cities, will be so staffed and equipped with 
X-rays, radium laboratories, operating 
rooms, neurologic facilities for the relief 
of pain, and expert and continuous profes- 
sional nursing, that many patients may be 
saved; and all will be helped. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Endowment of these desperately needed 
houses of hope and kindness may be beyond 
your individual means. 

But you can still use the coupon on this 
page, still bring expert care, comfort, solace 
and hope to pain-racked men, women and 
children who long in vain for these bless- 
ings now. . 

Medical statistics show that, in New 
York City alone, more than thirteen thou- 
sand people die each year of cancer; in 
the rest of the nation, more than two 
hundred thousand—but only a pitifully 
small percentage of these sufferers can be 
cared for in existing hospitals. We MUST 
open more. And soon! 

Will you join us—today? 


The National Cancer Foundation 


Griffin Building, 85 Franklin Street, New York 13, New York 


Every reader of the FINANCIAL WORLD is invited to use this coupon, and join the new National Cancer Foundation as 


“W hile There’s Life There’s Hope” 


a charter member 


below: 


Active Member, $5 
Sustaining Member, $100 


Name 


Mr. Abbott Kimball, Treasurer 
The National Cancer Foundation, 85 Franklin St., New York 13 
Enclosed is my check or money order for the class of membership checked. 


Contributing Member, $25 


Donor, $500 Life Member, $1,000 


Or for such amounts as I desire to contribute to the program of the 
National Cancer Foundation. 





Street 





City State 
Note that contributions are tax deductible. 
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“WE THE PEOPLE” 


March 30, 1940... Not for ten days 
yet will Hitler change his Sitzkrieg into 
a Blitzkrieg by attacking Norway, 
Denmark. The misguided still talk of 
a “phony war.” Against a background 
of doldrums on front and _ financial 
pages, top news of the day for stock 
marketers is the merger of bigwig Wall 
Street firms Merrill Lynch (under- 
writing), E. A. Pierce & Co. (biggest 
broker) and Cassatt & Co. 

August 18, 1941 .. . The Nazis drive 
on Leningrad. Still newsworthy is the 
merger of Merrill Lynch, etc., with 
Fenner & Beane (second biggest wire 
house and commodity broker). 


Birth of a Name. Promptly, because 
of its 49 active partners, 1800 em- 
ployees, and four score offices, the new 
firm is dubbed “We the People.” And 
ever since, that is what Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has been called 
in the canyons of downtown Manhat- 
tan, in newspapers and magazines 
across the country. 


MLPF&B and the 3,060 people 
now in its employ like that name. Rea- 
son: it implies the fact that an invest- 
ment business in order to succeed must 
inevitably be a people’s business for it’s 
a workaday world in stocks, bonds, and 
commodities now, just as it is in steel 
or soap or cereals. Gone from Gotham’s 
financial center are wing-collar cus- 
tomers’ men, striped-pants brokers, 
and so-called inside tips. 


In contrast. MLPF&B deals in facts 
that are hard to come by—a lot harder 
than “inside tips.” These facts are 
gathered by the firm’s Research De- 
partment which: constantly weighs 
comparative values in securities, listed 
and unlisted, as well as commodities. 

This information is available to in- 
vestors through any of the firm’s 92 
offices in 91 cities, all connected by 
40,000 miles of private wire. The cost 
to you: just a request for help. 

It’s the business of “We the People” 
to help all the people all the time. Just 


write to: 


, Department ‘‘T-3” 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street New York 5, N. x! 
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A Report to the Public by 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


N the interests of employees, stockholders, cus- 

tomers and the public, the management of 
Johns-Manville concentrated efforts in 1946 to- 
ward increased production for urgent postwar 
demands and broadened growth of the company. 

Sales, employment, and payrolls set a new 
record for a full peacetime year. Profits were 
improved over 1945. 


This was accomplished in spite of labor short- 
ages due largely to scarcity of housing and com- 
petition of unemployment benefits; strikes at two 
of J-M’s largest plants lasting from November, 1945, 
to March, 1946; delays in getting machinery, raw 
materials and construction supplies; government 
controls which forced the discontinuance of cer- 
tain products, and generally unbalanced conditions. 


Here are the highlights of Johns-Manville’s annual statement for the year 1946:* 


pe See ae ee 


For all costs (except those shown below) .... . 
To employees for salaries and wages ...... . 
To government for taxes... . 2. 2s ee ee 
To stockholders in dividends ........... 
Leaving in the business. . ......-2-+ 2+ 


© Earnings after taxes were $6.03 per share of common stock. 
® Taxes were equivalent to $1.75 per share of common stock. 


© Profits were 6% cents per dollar of total income. 


Johns-Manville doubled the production rate of prewar 1940 in 
such important building materials as asbestos shingles, Flexboard 
and home insulation, thus helping to relieve the housing shortage. 


On the average J-M building materials prices have risen less 
than 15% since prewar 1941. Average straight-time hourly wage 
rates were 74% higher than at the beginning of 1941 and prices 
of raw materials were substantially higher. 


PRODUCTION INCREASING 


Many projects in the company’s $50 million expansion, replace- 
ment, improvement and cost reduction program were well under- 
way and will be put into operation in 1947. 


The program includes construction of new plants at: 


© Natchez, Miss., where 200,000,000 sq. ft. of insulating board 
products made annually will double the company’s output of this 
material to supply needs in commercial buildings and in thou- 
sands of additional homes. 


© Tilton, N. H., where new developments in asbestos insulations 
will be produced. 


$92 million 
45% million 
39% million 
1% million 
3% million 


2% million 


@ Port Union, Ontario, where Transite (asbestos-cement) pipe 
and rock wool insulations will be produced for a greatly expanded 
Canadian market. 


The first of a group of buildings was near completion in a new 
research center being erected near Manville, N. J., to provide the 
largest research facilities in the world devoted to building mate- 
rials, insulations and allied industrial products. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


Other projects to facilitate growth of J-M include expansion of 
facilities to produce more asbestos fibre, Transite pipe, marine 
sheathing, rock wool insulation, roofing materials and other 
products. 


When the program is completed Johns-Manville’s prewar pro- 
duction capacity will be materially increased. 


Hevea Il Boe __ 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


* Those desiring more complete information should refer to a 
booklet containing the formal Annual Report to Stockholders 
which we will be glad to furnish on request. Address: Johns- 
Manville Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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British Socialization 
Solves No Problems 


On the contrary, government acquisition of ba- 


sic industries creates new difficulties. Huge 


costs already incurred seem only a starter 


By Ernest BR. Abrams 


he British Labor Government 

has made great strides over the 
past year in the nationalization of 
vital industries and services. Not 
since the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917 in Russia has private property 
been socialized on so vast a scale and 
the end is not in sight. But, unlike 
the Bolshevik who confiscated all 
property, the British Government is 
paying what it considers fair value 
for the properties it takes. 


Initial Changes 


After 252 years of private opera- 
tion and ownership, the Bank of Eng- 
land was nationalized last March 
through issuance to the private own- 
ers of government securities paying 
the same return as the dividends cur- 
rently received. Then, at the first of 
this year, the British coal industry 
with its 2,000 mines and 709,000 
workers passed into government own- 
ership through payment to the coal 
companies of non-transferable gov- 
ernment bonds with a face value of 
only 70 per cent of what the owners 
asked. 
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In addition, partial nationalization 
has taken place in the iron and steel 
industry and in civil aviation, while 
bills to nationalize all forms of trans- 
portation and all electrical utilities 
have had their second readings in 
Commons, and legislation to take over 
the entire gas industry is ready for 
consideration. Then, too, plans are 
under way for nationalization in a 
host of other fields of activity. 

It perhaps could be argued that 
there is some justification for nation- 
alization of the Bank of England. 
But nationalization of coal mines, 
steam and electric railroads, inland 
and coastwise shipping, freight and 
passenger motor bus lines, and elec- 
tric and gas utilities gives some in- 
dication of how far to the Left is the 
ideology of the British Labor Party. 

The mining of British coal has been 
a “sick” industry since the close of 
World War I, and while it pros- 
pered somewhat during recent hos- 
tilities, largely because of subsidies, it 
had a relapse as soon as the shooting 
stopped. The weekly earnings of 
miners have always been low by 


. 





A ‘The Houses of Parliament, Westminster, Leades 


American standards. Even though 
they increased 94 per cent in the 
1939-45 war years, the average of 
$23.84 at the going rate of exchange 
was only around a third of the Amer- 
ican average. Yet, on the basis of 
saleable coal produced, British mine 
labor comprised 67 per cent of the 
cost of production, and where the 
miners received $4.27 a ton in 1945 
the gross profit of the owners was a 
mere 26 cents a ton. Because of this 
low profit margin, the owner couldn’t 
raise the capital to modernize his 
mine and enable the miner to 
increase his output. Where the Amer- 
ican miner turned out 1,575 tons in 
1944, the British miner produced only 
289 tons, or only one-sixth as much. 

Nevertheless, the British Govern- 
ment paid $659 million for the mines 
and will have to spend $600 million 
more in the next 7 years to modernize 
them. Unless the carrying charges of 
the capital employed and the prom- 
ised wage boosts come out of the 
pocket of the British taxpayers, its 
coal may be priced out of the export 
market. Yet the Labor Government 
bravely promises its coal operations 
will be “self-sustaining.” 


Pending Legislation 


Should the pending transport bill 
become law—and the chances are that 
it will—practically all railroads, mo- 
tor transport carriers, inland water- 
way carriers, and some coastwise and 
Channel shipping, along with a large 
number of hotels, will become the 
property of the British Government 
at the start of 1948, all at a cost of $7 
billion, and 1%4 million workers will 
become government employees. 

A five-man commission will control 
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operations and fix rates. It will have 
authority to issue $1 billion of securi- 
ties for fixed capital and to borrow 
another $100 million for working 
capital, with all stocks and loans 
guaranteed by the British Treasury. 
The four main line railway com- 
panies of England were formed under 
the Railways Act of 1921 out of 123 
railways operating at the end of 
World War I, but they are largely 
holding companies controlling 60 sep- 


arate railroads. In addition to many 
resort and transient hotels, docks, 
ferries and steamboats in service 
across the Channel and to the Chan- 
nel Islands, the 60 railroads own 52,- 
000 miles of track, 585,440 freight 
cars and have 625,000 employees. 
Besides these, 1,640 miles of navi- 
gable canals, 155,000 trucks and 53,- 
000 motor buses would be national- 
ized. Exempted would be 28 small 
short-line railroads, all moving vans, 


tank trucks carrying liquids anj 
trucks hauling meat, livestock anj 
heavy indivisible loads. — Private 
truckers would have to get permits ty 
travel more than 25 miles from thei; 
base, while companies could not de. 
liver their own goods for distances 4) 
miles without permission. 

Electric utilities in England diffe; 
considerably from those in the United 
States in the relative importance oj 

Please turn to page 17 


Litthe Attraction In Most Uption Warrants 


Theoretically, stock purchase warrants afford 
speculative opportunities at low cost, but in 
most cases, profitable exercise is too remote 


ption warrants may be described 

simply as long term or unlim- 
ited stock purchase rights. There is 
this distinction, however, that al- 
though option warrants may have 
been originally attached to bond, pre- 
ferred stock or equity share, where 
detachable and transferable they do 
not require security ownership as a 
condition of exercise. 

By their nature, option warrants 
are essentially the most speculative of 
corporate issues. Unexercised, they 
have no claim upon either assets 
(book value) or earnings (divi- 
dends). Hence, they have no mathe- 
matical value until profitably exercis- 
able and no potential or market value 
except as mathematical value already 
exists or is regarded as within the 
realm of reasonable possibility. 

If risk is greater than in stocks, so, 
too, are profit possibilities. By way 
of example, each Radio-Keith-Orph- 
eum warrant entitles the holder to 
one share of stock at $15 until Janu- 
ary 31, 1950. The stock is now quoted 
at 15%. The warrants therefore 
have a mathematical value of 50 cents 
each, but they are quoted at $5 be- 
cause they offer a call at about the 
market for almost three years. 

If the stock should recover to its 
1946 high of 28, or 80.7 per cent, the 
mathematical value of the rights 
would approximate $13, for a 190 per 
cent gain. Should the stock recede, 
however, there would be no mathe- 
matical value in the warrants at ex- 


piration and the loss would be 100° 
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per cent. Note, however, that 100 
warrants would now cost but $500, 
while 100 shares would cost $1,550, 
and the profit at 28 would be practi- 
cally the same, $1,300 vs. $1,250; but 
at an unchanged 15%, the stock 
would still be worth $1,550 with the 
warrants worthless. . 

Of the 20 warrants listed, 8 carry 
no time limitations, as _ indicated. 
Four are exercisable with securities 
in lieu of cash: (1) American & 
Foreign Power and (2) Electric 
Power & Light, each in class “A” 
preferred shares at par; (3) Atlas 
Corporation in preferred stock at par 
and (4) Manati Sugar in bonds at 
par. In such cases, of course, dis- 
counts or premiums at which these 


securities sell must be taken into con- 
sideration. 
Universal Pictures warrants al- 


_ ready have mathematical value above 


their quotations. Stocks which would 
have to rise less than 45 per cent io 
give mathematical value to warrants 
equal to their quotations include Fed- 
eral Screw, American Gas & Power, 
Hussman-Ligonier, Atlas, Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum, Manati and Tex- 
tron. Advances of 53 to 72 per cent 
would be required in Colorado Fuel 
& Iron, Pan American Airways, Ger- 
eral Telephone, Electric Power & 
Light and ACF-Brill. 

Percentage gains required by the 
others follow: Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott 107, Domestic Credit 156, Tri- 
Continental 185, American & Foreign 
Power 310, Niagara Hudson 411, 
United 609. Commonwealth & South- 
ern warrants have been declared 
worthless by the SEC. 


Data on 20 Stock Purchase Warrants 


Company 
ACF-Brill Motors 
American & Foreign Power 
American Gas & Power.... 
BEET... 6a ndttnecidtss 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Domestic Credit 
Electric Power & Light.... 
Federal Screw Works 
General Telephone 
Hussman-Ligonier 
Manati Sugar 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott.. 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 
Pan American Airways 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Textron, Inc. 
Tri-Continental Corp. ..... 
oo Be aa 
Universal Pictures 


1/1/55 
None 
8/1/53 
None 
2/1/50 
None 
8/1/47 
None 
3/1/49 
11/1/48 
5/15/50 
11/5/47 
None 
None 
12/31/47 
1/31/50 
9/30/47 
None 
None 
4/1/56 


*Without time limit if no date. 


*Expiration 


+Shares purchasable with one warrant. 
31, 1949. b—One share of preferred: “‘A’” and four warrants acceptable for four common. 
pany will accept preferred stock in payment at $50 per share. 


Purchase 


7—Recent Market 
Price 


Stock Warrant 
a$12.50 10% 5Y% 
b25.00 6% 15% 
5.00 10 6% 
c25.00 25 6% 
17.50 6% 
30.00 3/16 
10.00 VY 
b25.00 7 
8.00 
50.00 
18.00 
n12.50 
30.00 
50.00 
18.00 
15.00 
8.75 
.22 18.46 
27.50 
10.00 


{Shares 


5 
2 


1/6 
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15% 


c—Com- 
n—Bonds acceptable at par. 
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Railway Mergers 


Again in the News 


Young's dream of a merger of Eastern roads into three 


systems faces almost insuperable obstacles. Such pro- 


posals have cropped up before but realization is remote 


| Robert R. Young intends to effect 
consolidation of all eastern rail- 
roads into three major systems,. he 
will have to overcome all the objec- 
tions which brought failure to several 
merger plans sponsored by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as well 
as by certain railroad executives over 
a 20-year period. 

Theoretically, it is agreed, railroad 
consolidation would be a good thing. 
Its object is the most efficient and 
economical system of transportation 
that can be planned. It envisions 
elimination of waste, reduced fixed 
charges, increased traffic, and a help- 
ing hand for the weaker roads. 


Stumbling Blocks 


Most railway officials lack enthusi- 
asm for large-scale consolidation be- 
cause their executive positions might 
be jeopardized. Railway labor is sus- 
picious of any large plan which would 
tend to reduce the number of work- 
ers. Security holders keep on the 
alert to guard against any dimunition 
of their equity or any change in the 
nature of company ownership. Tech- 
nical objections to consolidation fre- 
quently arise. It is still disputed, for 
example, whether rail consolidation 
should be regional or competitive, or 
in the nature of transcontinental lines 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from Canada to the Gulf. Again, a 
railroad which exchanges a large vol- 
ume of traffic with another does not 
want to see the cooperating company 
allied with another system. Another 
stumbling block has been the domi- 
nant position of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The consolidation idea received 
some impetus under the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, which envisioned a 
comprehensive and planned arrange- 
ment of nation-wide mergers. During 
the following year, the ICC outlined a 
proposal for five railway systems in 
the East, three of them centering 
about the New York Central, Penn- 
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sylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio, re- 
spectively. Objections which imme- 
diately arose from many of the pro- 
posed satellite roads were adjudged 
valid in certain instances, and the plan 
was made the groundwork for another 
announced in 1929 which provided 
for seven systems in the territory east 
of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers. This latter 
plan was largely nullified by a some- 
what significant development. The 
Pennsylvania (System 4) acquired 
controlling interest in the Lehigh 
Valley, the Wabash, and the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, and a sub- 
stantial interest in‘the Seaboard Air 
Line, all of which had been desig- 
nated as parts of other systems. 

Meanwhile, the Baltimore & Ohio 
(System 5) bought control of the 
Western Maryland, and the Nickel 
Plate (System 6) of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. Taking cognizance of 
the changed situation, the ICC ac- 
cepted in large part a new plan pro- 
posed by a railroad executives’ group 
which provided for six instead of 
seven eastern systems, including two 


for New England. This plan was also - 


adjudged defective and was tabled in 
favor of the Prince plan, proposed by 
F. H. Prince, a Boston banker and 
former president of the Pere Mar- 
quette. 


Prince Plan 


The Prince plan called for seven 
systems throughout the nation: two 
in the East, two in the South, and 
three west of the Mississippi so as to 


concentrate traffic on selected main ~ 


routes, reducing yard and terminal 
handling facilities and eliminating 
duplicate yards. Estimates showe1 it 
would save $744 million in annual 
operating costs, or about 32 per cent 
of costs in 1932. Indicative of dif- 
ferences of opinion in the railroad 
business was a study made by a 
regional group of experts who an- 
nounced that annual savings under 


the plan would amount to no more 
than $218 million. 

Railroad executives and labor con- 
sidered the Prince plan altogether too 
sweeping and the proposed reductions 
in systems and personnel much too 


severe. Ultimately, in 1940, planned 
consolidation dropped from the statute 
books when Congress passed a re- 
vised Transportation Act which re- 
pudiated the idea of a comprehensive 
merger system. Under the new act, 
every proposal to purchase, lease, 
merge, consolidate or otherwise ac- 
quire control of rail properties was to 
be examined on its own merits. 


Current Efforts 


A new merger diagram is attrib- 
uted to Robert R. Young, whose pro- 
posed union of the C. & O. and the 
Pere Marquette is now before the 
ICC for ruling and whose Alleghany 
Corporation has brought heavily into 
the New York Central. The C. & O. 
and the Central, plus the Lackawan- 
na, in which the Central has a small 
stock interest, would comprise the 
nucleus of one system. Since the 
Young-owned Nickel Plate road com- 
petes with the Central, the possibility 
is seen that it might be sold to the 
Pennsylvania, which would also link 
up with the Lehigh Valley, Norfolk 
& Western, and the Wabash. A third 
system would take in the B. & O., the 
Western Maryland, the Virginian, 
and the Jersey Central, while Read- 
ing trackage rights presumably would 
be shared with the Pennsylvania. 

The experience of the past quarter 
century has demonstrated, however, 
that until some more celeritous means 
is found of settling differences of 
opinion and obtaining the cooper- 
ation of railway executives, security 
holders, labor, the judiciary and other 
interested parties on some given con- 
solidation proposal, it is unlikely that 
any large change can be effected for 
quite some years to come. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 

















Higher Commission Hates 
For Stock Trading Coming 


Upward revision expected to be based on dollar volume 
rather than price per share as at present, with propor- 
tionately greater charges for the small odd-lot investor 
























n upward revision of brokerage 

house commissions for stocks 
and bonds, recently recommended by 
the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, may take the form of new 
rates, if accepted, based on dollar 
volume. Already proposed is a simpli- 
fied schedule to replace the present 
rate-per-share minimums which vary 
with every eighth. The projected 
schedule has only four categories on 
which commission charges would be 
based—under $100, from $100 to 
$1,000, from $1,000 to $5,000, and 
$5,000 or over. Suggested rates 
would be on a sliding scale downward 
as total dollar volume increased, or in 
inverse ratio. The ratio of payment 
would be the higher, therefore, for the 
small odd-lot investor who happens to 
contribute more than his due share, 
under the present system, to book- 
keeping and clerical costs. 


Increased Costs 


A revision of New York Stock 
Exchange commission rates has been 
under discussion for some little time 
because of sharply higher costs in 


the brokerage business due largely to - 


handling debit balances under the new 
75 per cent margin rule. Although 
trading volume has held up well, 
averaging 1.4 million shares a day in 
1945-46, there is no certainty that the 
large turnover will continue. More- 
over, a recent study of the costs and 
revenues of 60 member firms indicates 
that the average cost of small odd-lot 
transactions is $15, while the commis- 
sion involved is only $5 or less. These 


odd-lot transactions are estimated to 


constitute about 20 per cent of trading 
volume. 

The new schedule, therefore, has 
been drawn up with two purposes in 
mind—first to arrange a more equi- 
table distribution of trading costs and 
income, and second to effect a larger 
return to the average broker. Small 
odd-lot trading costs usually exceed 
returns for several reasons. For the 
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The present system of member and 
non-member commission’ rates was 
adopted March 16, 1942, following a 
cost survey of 25 selected New York 


Stock Exchange firms. The accom- 
panying tabulation is the schedule 
of minimum commissions charged by 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the New York Curb Exchange 
and the Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco stock 
exchanges. 

most part, buyers of odd lots are in- 
vestors and not traders, and as a rule 
come back only infrequently with re- 
peat orders. Investor buying increases 
clerical costs because in addition to 
statements and receipts of various 
kinds, the securities themselves also 
have to be forwarded. 

It is recognized, furthermore, that 
under the present system of commis- 
sion rates based on the number of 
shares traded, more money is to be 
made by a broker recommending 
large lots of low-priced securities 
than in selling small lots of higher 
priced shares even although dollar 
volume is the same. Another under- 
lying factor in the proposal for a new 
rate schedule has been the feeling 
among Stock Exchange members that 
the commission business of itself 
should be self-supporting and that 
the broker should not feel induced to 
carry on sidelines in order to make 
both ends meet. 


Price per share *Rate per share 
$0.25 to under * eS 
. 50 to under 1.00 
to under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
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Above $10 to 
$90 and above............. 3 


a—The 15-cent base rate plus % of 1 per cent 
of the price per share above $10. *For 100-share- 
unit and 10-share unit-stocks. 


The subject will be debated at a 
meeting of the Stock Exchange Board 
of Governors, March 6. Any decision 
would have to be approved by a ma- 
jority of members and also would 
have to be sanctioned by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. One 
question which is certain to be raised 
is whether the new schedule would 
result in a reduction of the volume of 
trading. 





GM’s “Train of Tomorrow” 





Here's how a car comprising the "Train of Tomorrow” will look, according to 
General Motors, for whom Pullman-Standard is building a 4-car experimental 
train that will be ready for public exhibition this spring. GM has no plans for 
entering the passenger car field, but has a natural interest in rail transport in 
general inasmuch as its Electro-Motive Division is the world's largest producer of 
Diesel railroad locomotives. 


The new train will comprise a diner, chair car, observation lounge and sleeper, 
and a GM Diesel locomotive. The cars all will embody the Astra Dome (shown 
above) which is a feature of an experimental car on the Burlington Lines. 
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Drab Results Ahead 
Tfor Air Transports? 


Most companies are operating in the red with little 


improvement in prospect for the near future. Fare 


and mail rate increases sought by the smaller lines 


irlines facing financial difficulties 
during the winter traffic dol- 
drums are hopeful that relief will be 
granted in the form of higher passen- 
ger fares and more favorable mail 
rates for at least an interim period. 
Generally speaking, it is the smaller 
lines which are seeking the higher 
rates, and National Airlines already 
has raised fares by one-half cent a 
mile while awaiting Civil Aeronautics 
Board decision. The larger compa- 
nies say they are making no requests 
for an increase over the regular 4%4- 
cent-a-mile rate, although United Air 
Line plans to charge an extra cent on 
its new DC-6 planes which will be 
placed in service this spring. 
Moreover, some of the air lines 
have discovered they got more than 
they bargained for in last year’s ex- 
tensions of routes. Chicago & South- 
ern, for example, recently told the 
CAB that unless it received substan- 
tial government aid on its new route 
to Cuba, Puerto Rico and Venezuela, 
the result in effect would be ‘“‘to pre- 
vent inauguration of service beyond 
Havana.” 


Reduction Untimely 


While admitting that accidents and 
the mishandling of the public have 
had a great deal to do with the cur- 
rent recession in business, one com- 
pany executive declared recently thai 
the worst thing the air lines ever did 
Was. to agree to a reduction in fares. 
Effective in September, 1945, the re- 
duction came at a time when air ter- 
minals were crowded and airplane 
seats hard to get. The fare cut seems 
to have been but a phase of the forced 
growth of the industry and could well 
have been deferred until congestion 
had ceased to be such a pressing 
problem. 

The decrease in fares and in mail 
tates (from 60 cents a ton-mile to 
45), and material cuts in freight rates 
coupled with salary and wage in- 
creases proved too much for the 
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young industry to absorb in a short 
space of time. It is expected that at 
least ten “scheduled” air transport 
companies will continue to show 
losses for four or five months before 
the turn is made. But if a single 
bankruptcy should occur in the peri- 
od the good will of the public might 
evaporate even faster than in recent 
months. The effect of even one fail- 
ure not only would undermine share 
values of nearly every company but 
conceivably would result in more 
empty passenger plane seats. 


Appeal Basis 


The intermediate size and smaller 
air line companies are basing their 
appeal for higher passenger rates on 
the ground that no segment of the in- 
dustry can escape the effects of a fail- 
ure. A 10 per cent rise in fares to ap- 
proximately five cents a mile would 
make a great difference in the color of 
most earnings reports. Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, for example, esti- 
mates that following a loss of $2.5 
million in 1946 it will lose $2.5 mil- 
lion more in the first half of 1947 and 
earn $1 million in the last half. But 
given a 10 per cent increase in fares, 
it would make $800,000 net before 
taxes in the entire year. The com- 
pany believes its situation to be typi- 
cal of the air lines as a group. With 
an estimated 26 per cent gain in gross 
this year it would still lose money, 
and unless one or two favorable fac- 
tors are added the industry as a whole 
will continue in the red. 

Another situation resulting from 
air line growth and route extensions 
is that of restrictions placed on non- 
stop flights. Practically every airline 
has several route restrictions it would 
like to get rid of, but too many inter- 
ests conflict for the granting of every 
petition. 

While a fare increase, if granted, 
would be at least a temporary ease- 
ment, favorable long range factors for 
the air lines include a rapidly grow- 





United Air Lines 


ing volume of air freight, both for- 
eign and domestic, and the eventual 
elimination of most weather hazards 
through the adoption of some system 
of instrument control. Right now, 
arguments in favor of both the 
“ground control approach” system 
and the “instrument landing” sys- 
tem are being heard. But because of 
installation complexities and _ cost 
problems, general use of either one 
or the other is still two or three years 
away and a choice between the two 
has yet to be made. To use both, it 
is contended, would be wasteful and 
yet each has certain outstanding ad- 
vantages cited for it. 

A helpful near-term element lies in 
the fact that millions of dollars neces- 
sary for training costs have largely 
been spent and that enough pilots 


-have been trained to suffice for some 


little time. However, the air lines 
have yet to develop essential unifica- 
tion of station and service facilities, as 
the railroads have long ago learned to 
do although there is still much room 
for improvement in respect to railway 
terminal facilities. 


Future Prospects 


While air travel is no longer as 
“fashionable” as formerly, it is ex- 
pected to gain more of a place in ordi- 
nary commerce in days to come. The 
romantic aspect of the industry is 
largely a thing of the past and an ef- 
fort is being made to resell air travel 
to the public as the most desirable 
mode of travel. Fortunately, the ac- 
cident rate has been steadily diminish- 
ing among the scheduled domestic air- 
lines, but, traffic volume considered, it 
is still too high for the “non-sched- 
uled” lines which operate on irregu- 
lar schedules or on a chartered basis 
and thus do not come under Civil 
Aeronautics Board control. 









News and Opinions on Active Stocks 











Ratings are from the Financial World Inde- 

. pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
I/¢ Individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
é *g information and statistical data on these items. 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 





Prices Are 


American Stores B 

Improving investment stature lends 
attraction to 5.2% yield, at 27. (Qu. 
divs. incr. from $1 to $1.40 an. rate 
in Oct.) Last year’s sales rose 32 
per cent to $307 million. On a 24.6 
per cent gain in the first half over 
year-before volume, net nearly tripled 
to $1.54 from 56 cents per share, with 
tax relief a factor. Interesting com- 
parisons between 1945 and prewar 
1941 include sales of $233 million vs. 
$158 million; number of stores 1,964 
vs. 2,130, self-service supermarkets 
606 vs. 517 (31 vs. 24 per cent of 
stores), average sales per store $118,- 
911 vs. $74,397 and proportion of in- 
come taxes to pre-tax net 70 vs. 35 
per cent. (Also FW, Feb. 27.) 


Continental Insurance A 

At 52, stock is priced below book 
value and yields 3.8% on long es- 
tablished dividend. (Reg. semit-an. 
divs. at $2 an. rate.) Last year 
marked a decline in underwriting 
profit to 49 from 81 cents and a loss 
of 13 cents vs. a profit of 24 cents 
from sale of securities, not offset by 
$2.60 vs. $2.30 investment income 
Because Federal income taxes were 
cut to 48 from 71 cents per share, net 
held fairly well at $2.47 vs. $2.83 per 
share. At substantially reduced mar- 
ket quotations for portfolio securities, 
book value equaled $56.30 vs. $59.32 
per share. Itself well entrenched 
among fire insurance leaders, Con- 
tinental dominates the great America 
Fore group, writing almost every 
form of insurance excepting life. 


Dresser Industries C+ 

Backlogs suggest heavy production 
and a comeback in earnings; priced 
about 22. (Paid $1.20 in 1945, none 
since.) “Strikes in supplier compa- 
nies and OPA price restrictions” re- 
sulted in a substantial loss in the first 
nine months of 1945-46 but a closing 
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quarter profitof $1.85 vs. 23 cents a 
year before permitted a net in the 
fiscal year ended October 31 equal to 
74 cents. vs. $1.84 per share. Carry- 
backs produced a small net tax credit 
last year as against a heavy charge 
of $5.92 per share in 1944-45. Octo- 
ber backlog of $67 million compared 
with sales of $54.8 million in 1945-46 
and $80.5 million in wartime 1944-45. 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Cc 


Decline from 30 to below 14 puts | 


this speculative issue in a more rea- 
sonable price range. (Paying reg. pfd. 
divs. none on com.) Still reporting on 
an unconsolidated basis, company last 
year lost 17 vs. 26 cents per share on 
its common stock in 1945. Although 
the latter was after amortization of 
emergency facilities amounting to 
$3.45 per common share, the former 
was after even more costly wage in- 
creases. Had the new freight rates 
been in effect last year, however, 
earnings apparently would have ap- 
proximated $4 per share on the com- 
mon stock. The merger with Alton 
should be declared effective shortly. 
Meanwhile, company is proceeding 
with dieselization of its motive power. 


Kresge, S. S. A 


Based on 1946 dividends, stock 
yields 6.4%, at 39. (Paid 30 cents 
in Mar., 40 cents each in June, Sept. 
& Dec., 60 cents extra in Dec., 1946 
total $2.50 vs. $1.25 in 1945.) In the 
absence of interim statements, there 
are several reasons for expecting the 
forthcoming annual report to show 
net substantially in excess of $2.50 
dividends paid, whereas 1945 net re- 
sults equaled $1.94 per share. The 
latter was after income taxes which 
absorbed $3.86 (more than two- 
thirds) of pre-tax net, and there was 
some relief from price squeezes in 
the second half of last year. More- 
over, final 1946 sales of $251.1 mil- 



































































lion were 12.6 per cent over 1945's Teco 
$222.9 million total. Store modern-{§ 5 
ization has been resumed. (Also jm 125 
FW, Apr. 24.) gull 
wag 

Manhattan Shirt * Ba gi pro 
Record earnings are quite reasonab- jg "*! 
ly appraised at 33, which is barely H° 
over net quick asset value. (Reg. qu." 
divs. at $1 an. rate plus extras of 25?! 
cents in Dec. 1946 and 50 cents inj 
Jan. 1947.) Ina banner year, ended I the 
last November, sales jumped one- jg “" 
third to $19.6 million from $14.7 mil- 
lion in 1944-45; and net more than 
doubled to $5.40 from $2.37 per §™ 
share, after increased taxes. Work- sh 
ing capital rose to $9 million from jj P" 
$7.7 million, with receivables at $3.5 j 
million vs. $1.1 million and inventor- sh 
ies at $7.8 million vs. $4.5 million - 
{ 








(most of the increases in raw mate- 
rials). November 30 net working 
capital equaled $31.35 per share. To 
Manhattan and Mamnsco _ shirts, 
pajamas, underwear and_handker- 
chiefs, newer lines of sports, beach 
and neck wear have been added. 












































Southern Pacific C+ 

At 46 vs. 70 at 1946 high, stock is 
priced at less than 7 times last year’s 
earnings. (Reg. qu. dws. at $4 an. 
rate.) Preliminary report for 1946 
discloses that, contrary to industry 
trends, maintenance ratio was little 
changed at 35.7 vs. 36.6 per cent in 
1945, when $7.39 per share acceler- 
ated amortization was _ included. 
Eliminating the latter, the 1945 ratio 
would have been 31.9 per cent, still 
higher than in any other year of the 
1936-45 decade. At the same rate, 
1946 pre-tax earnings would have 
been nearly $5 per share higher. 
Actually, with an 18 per cent drop in 
reyenues largely offset by $2.52 tax 
credit vs. a $16.83 debit, reported 
1946 net was $6.81 vs. $9.48 per 
share in, 1945. (Also FW, Mar. 13.) 
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‘General Motors 


{Headed for Big Year 


Assuming adequate material supplies later in 1947, and no 
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labor disturbances, company hopes to approach the 1941 


production record and excel output for all other years 


eneral Motors has had more than 
¢ its fair share of headaches since 
reconversion started, and its horizon 
is far from being cloudless even now. 
Last year the company was made the 
guinea pig in the UAW’s drive for 
wage increases; this cost 113 days’ 
production and resulted in a substan- 
tial raise in wage costs which could 
not be passed on to customers in full 
until OPA expired. Strikes in the 
plants of suppliers grew to such seri- 
ous proportions that a tabulation of 
their number and distribution was in- 
cuded as a regular feature of the 
weekly production reports. 

Finally, like practically all other 
manufacturers, GM was plagued by 
shortages of materials. This is still a 
problem; at the moment, the major 
one. The most important scarcity is 
sheet steel used for bodies, fenders 
and hoods. Pig iron for cylinder 
blocks and other castings, copper for 
wiring and lead for batteries are also 
hard to obtain. The bituminous coal 
strike late in 1946 set back iron and 
steel production schedules consider- 
ably, and its effects are still being felt 
by automobile producers. 


Anticipated Production 


The company originally intended 
to expand its productive capacity to 
3,375,000 cars and trucks this year, 
but labor and material shortages have 
forced postponement of this plan and 
thus capacity will be only a little over 
2.5 million units. This is not a serious 
limitation on output, however, as pro- 
duction in this country and Canada 
has never exceeded the 1941 level of 
2,360,659 vehicles. 

Output from domestic plants rose 
fairly steadily last year from the irre- 
ducible minimum of zero in January 
(due to the strike) to 167,931 in 
December, a level which had been 
closely approached in October and 
November as well. The last quarter, 
with total production of practically 
half a million cars and trucks, was 
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General Motors 


thus by far the best of the year, com- 
paring with 385,000 in the second- 
best third quarter. January 1947 
showed a dip from the fourth quarter 
rate, due partly: to the effects of the 
coal strike and partly due to the fact 
that GM’s plants were shut down 
briefly in order to carry out a 
changeover to 1947 models. 

Nevertheless, it is anticipated that 
first half output will equal the rate 
witnessed in the fourth quarter of last 
year. This forecast, of course, is 
based on the assumption that there 
will be no major strikes, and that 
material supplies will be at least no 
tighter than they are now. 

If the company can maintain its 
1946 fourth quarter output rate 
throughout this year it will excel its 
own record for any year with the ex- 
ception of 1941. And the manage- 
ment expects that this rate will be im- 
proved upon in the second half of the 
year, with the 1947 total perhaps 
attaining the level of 2% million units. 

Any such production levels as 
those mentioned would mean good 
profitt—how good, must remain a 
matter of conjecture as least until 
earnings are reported for the last 
quarter of 1946. It hardly needs to 
be stated that results will not be as 
favorable as those which could have 
been achieved before the war on a 


similar volume of production. In this 
connection, it is illuminating to com- 
pare recent levels of output and pay- 
rolls with those witnessed some years 
ago. In the third quarter of last year, 
the rate of output of cars and trucks 
corresponds almost exactly with that 
for 1939, when wage costs were some 
$386 million, but payrolls in the more 
recent period, on an annual basis, 
amounted to over $1 billion. Material 
costs, of course, are also much higher. 

These figures give an inexact and 
unduly pessimistic picture of earning 
power since car prices are higher 
now, payrolls of Yellow Truck (ac- 
quired in 1943) are included in the 
later period but not the earlier one, 
and output of a number of non-auto- 
motive products was probably higher 
late last year than in 1939. The fact 
remains, however, that payrolls are 
now consuming 42 per cent of the 
sales dollar against 28 per cent eight 
years ago. 

Some improvement in this ratio 
should be witnessed this year unless 
another sizable wage increase is 
forced on the industry. General Mo- 
tors officials report that labor produc- 
tivity in the company’s plants has re- 
covered to 91 per cent of the prewar 
level, against only 80 per cent last 
September. Greater availability of 
raw materials and parts, permitting 
reasonable flexibility of production 
schedules, doubtless will raise still 
further output per man-hour. 


Allied Interests 


In addition to the favorable outlook 
for motor vehicle output, the com- 
pany will benefit from a high rate of 
activity in its other divisions, notably 
Frigidaire and the Electro-Motive 
Division, which makes diesel locomo- 
tives. Last October, the backlog of 
orders for the latter equaled $100 
million, and considerable additional 
business has been booked since then. 

The management’s optimistic out- 
look for 1947 is signalled by recent 
dividend action. The common stock 
was on a $3 annual dividend rate in 
1944, 1945 and the first quarter of 
1946, but last June the quarterly rate 
was cut to 50 cents, and similar pay- 
ments were made in September and 
December. The March, 1947, divi- 
dend, just declared, will be 75 cents, 
restoring the former rate. At current 
levels around 65, about half way be- 
tween last year’s high and low, a yield 
of 4.6 per cent is afforded. 
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Suggests A Western reader has 
Further called attention to a 
newspaper column- 
me ist who recommends that 
new laws be passed to further the 
minority interests both among the 
membership of labor unions and of 
corporate stockholders. The column- 
ist calls attention to the well-known 
fact that the rank and file of labor 
unions have little to say about their 
union’s policies and that the same 
condition exists among stockholders 
with regard to their corporations. 
Union members in good standing 
have the right to vote on union of- 
ficers, but they should have the fur- 
ther privilege of excercising this fran- 
chise by a secret ballot, and could well 
be given the power also to vote on 
This would 


shaping union policies. 
help to curb the practice of despotic 
labor leaders enforcing their will upon 


their membership. It is hoped that 
Congress will correct this unhealthy 
situation when it amends the Federal 
labor laws. 

Stockholders already have the vot- 
ing power to control the acts of those 
managing their corporations but, as 
I have found through experience, it 
is usually difficult to get a sufficient 
number of stockholders to exercise 
their rights. Despite this apparent 


disinterest on the part of many indi-- 


viduals, there is a trend among for- 
ward looking corporation executives 
to create more friendly stockholder 
relations through the use of simple 
but comprehensive annual and other 
reports—explaining in detail the less 
technical aspects of the business, the 
cost of operation, the sources of net 
income and many other essential de- 
tails. Under these conditions minor- 
ity stockholders have few occasions to 
complain, especially when the cor- 
poration is soundly managed and divi- 
dend payments are adequate and 
regular. 

We do not need new laws to reme- 
dy the labor situation mentioned nor 
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to improve stockholders relations— 
as the columnist suggests—for we 
are already burdened by the weight 
of too many unsatisfactory legislative 
creations. The Securities & Exchange 
Commission already assures. stock- 
holders of adequate information and 
offers substantial protection for in- 
vestors. 

One of the fundamental faults with 
the nation’s economy today is that it 
has been too regimented by legal re- 
strictions, which have become an im- 
pediment rather than an aid to cor- 
recting abuse. What is needed is sim- 
plification and clarification of exist- 
ing legislation rather than new laws 
to further confuse the public. 

Our Barring another round 
Next of crippling strikes 
die which would further im- 

pede our progress on the 
production front, there is a group cf 
industries whose securities should 
logically lead the next sustained mar- 
ket rise. In this group are the steel, 
motor, electrical and building issues— 
to which we may add industries sup- 
plying them with tools and materials. 

These were the principal industries 
which, during the four trying war 
years, were unable to maintain any 
semblance of civilian production be- 
cause their manufacturing facilities 
were necessarily devoted to supply- 
ing Uncle Sam with war materials. In 
addition, whatever they did produce 
was limited by government regula- 
tions and priorities. 

When we have overcome the 
psychological jitters associated with 
the postwar adjustment, these indus- 
tries should dominate our next re- 
covery period. It is a prospect that 
investors should not overlook in plan- 
ning their future commitments. 
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Kaiser- Looking back to that 
Frazer short lived frenzy of last 

year when new and un- 
panaco tried securities were 
snapped up so readily, it is not sur- 
prising that many of those issues have 
not fared so well since the temporary 
boom petered out. 

An outstanding example is the Kais- 
er-Frazer underwriting. A second of- 
fering of this stock at a price of $20.25 
a share was quickly absorbed, and 
the price jumped to a high of around 
$25 on the over-the-counter market. 
At the same time Graham-Paige stock 
went up in price to $16 a share, since 
that firm was closely associated with 
Kaiser-Frazer enterprise. Since then 
Kaiser stock dropped to around $7, 
while Graham-Paige has declined to 
around $5. | 

Building his story around the name 
of Henry Kaiser, an ingenious press 
agent represented Kaiser as the miracle 
man of our huge productive capacity 
during the war and it was intimated 
that he could easily duplicate his war- 
time successes under normal peace- 
time conditions. At least, the unsophis- 
ticated were led to believe this was 
the case. 

What was not pointed out was that 
his success was made possible by 
virtue of having had only one custo- 
mer, Uncle Sam, who also financed 
most of his shipbuilding enterprise, 
which to this day is in debt to the 
Government. In the highly com- 
petitive automobile industry, Kaiser 
has had to stand on his own feet and 
so far he is wobbly at the knees. 

At the time these securities were 
first offered I pointed out in this 
column that purchasers would be 
gambling merely on the name of a 
man who had achieved prominence 
as a wonder worker because of the 
peculiar circumstances of a_ waf 
period. The experience with these 
securities demonstrates how advisable 
it is for individuals to confine their 
purchases to sound values. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Price advance has carried further, feeding upon continued 


good news from industry, rising trend of dividend pay- 


ments and hopes for an extended period of industrial peace 


The advance that got underway about a month 


ago has now carried the market up about a dozen wy, 


points, as measured by the industrial price average. 
The recovery from last year’s lows amounts to about 
14 per cent, at current levels, which are approxi- 
mately the same percentage distance from the peak 
of the bull market as well. 


Security markets here have entirely ignored 
the sharp breaks that have been occurring in Lon- 
don. Trends in British share prices often are shaped 
by prospects in the international field. But in the 
present instance, the cause of the English bear 
market is purely domestic, reflecting of course the 
industrial crisis brought on the country by the 
Socialist government now in power in that country. 
In spite of the British political situation, and cer- 
tainly not because of it, London stock prices had 
been advancing for months, one price index in 
January attaining an all-time high above 170. The 
recession from that peak already has run to nearly 
20 points. While British developments are im- 
portant factors in the shaping of our own foreign 
policies, New York and London markets for a con- 
siderable time have moved pretty much independent 
of each other, and probably will continue to do so. 


Nearly two weeks have now elapsed since lift- 
ing of the ban against margin purchases, and al- 
though this period has been marked by rising prices 
and some increase in trading, the new margin rules 
have by no means been a principal reason. As a 
matter of fact, reports from brokers are that few 
of their customers have taken advantage of the 
change and cash transactions remain the order of 
the day. 


Of considerably more significance in helping . 


along the rise has been the continued good dividend 
news. Dividend increases have occurred in vir- 
tually all common stock groups: industrial, rail, 
utility, bank and insurance. Best showing has been 
made by the industrials, the average dividend rate 
for that group (based on nearly 500 issues) now 
being about 15 per cent above a year ago. (An 
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index of “blue chips” alone shows an average in- 
crease of 2] per cent, as compared with year-ago 
dividend rates.) 


Reflecting the combination of higher dividend 
rates and lower market prices, common stock yields 
have grown, one average currently being about 414 
per cent whereas this time last year 314 per cent 
was indicated. Returns of better than three per 
cent are still difficult to find among investment 
quality bonds, and common stocks thus continue 
to hold considerably more attraction for the income 
seeker. 


There seems every assurance that the personal 
income tax burden will be materially reduced, but 
this is one of the prospects on which the market 
has been advancing in recent months and doubtless 
has been fairly well discounted. Unfortunately, 
present indicatjons are that Congress this year will 
not get around to correcting the income tax law 
in detail, such as elimination of double taxation on 
dividends, for removal of this inequity would add 
considerably to the actual value of good quality 
income stocks. 


There have yet to appear convincing signs of 
the imminence of a general trade recession such as 
was held in numerous quarters to have been sig- 
nalled by last autumn’s stock break. Demand for 
numerous kinds of so-called soft goods doubtless 
will undergo further substantial declines from re- 
cent peaks, but the effect of this on the over-all 
economy is being fully offset by the rising tide of 
hard goods production. This process of shifts 
among industries will continue in coming months, 
but given continued labor peace we are unlikely to 
experience much let-down in total output during 
the first half of the year, at least. 


There is ample warranty for retention of good 
quality common stocks which afford satisfactory 
yields, and the investor will be on sound ground if 
he confines equity holdings to issues of that sort. 

Written February 13, 1947; Richard J. Anderson 
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Retail Sales Easing Off 


Department store sales in the New York area 
continue to set the pattern followed pretty well 
throughout the rest of the country. In the latest 
week reported on by the Federal Reserve Board, 
New York dollar sales were but 2 per cent above 
the same week—ended February 8—of 1946. Per- 
centage gains over the corresponding 1946 weeks 
have steadily diminished since the turn into the 
year. As recently as the week ended January 18 
dollar sales were 20 per cent above the 1946 week; 
in the two succeeding weeks they receded to 18 per 
cent and then to 13 per cent, culminating in the 
shrinkage to 2 per cent. For the country-at-large 
sales for January were up 17 per cent over Jan- 
uary 1946, but in the latest week tabulated—ended 
February 2—the excess was only 10 per cent, with 
indications that the downtrend would continue. 

It is true that a decline in sales is seasonal at 
this time, but the narrowing of the dollar margin 
over a year ago emphasizes that the 1947 reces- 
sion has been sharper than that in 1946. Further, 
when consideration is given to the decidedly higher 
prices prevailing for the majority of department 
store items, it is evident that actual sales volumes 
have receded below 1946. Weather conditions may 
explain the drop to some extent, but consumer 
resistance to higher prices, and increasing willing- 
ness to shop around for quality as well as value, 
are important factors in shaping the trend. 


New “Death Sentence” Challenge 


Supreme Court decisions upholding the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission’s interpretation of 
the “death sentence” provisions of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act appear not to have 
settled the issue definitely after all. Replying to an 
SEC dissolution order the Philadelphia Company 
now challenges the power of the Commission to 
force disintegration of the system. 

The SEC, on December 5, last, directed the Phil- 
adelphia Company to show cause why it should not 
be dissolved, or else permitted to continue in busi- 
ness only as a gas utility. Philadelphia Company 
is a subsidiary of Standard Gas & Electric and 
has 15 direct and 40 indirect subsidiaries. Under 
a simplification plan filed with SEC the number of 
subsidiaries would be reduced to nine, and the 
company’s status would no longer be that of a hold- 
ing company and gas utility. Instead it would have 
one electric, two gas and six transportation and 
auxiliary subsidiaries. 
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In its defiance to the Commission the company 
denies any violation of Section II (B) (1) which 
requires holding companies to limit operations to a 
single integrated system, though additional sys- 
tems may be retained under certain conditions. 
(The SEC holds that they must be in the same or 
adjoining states.) But the SEC also interprets the 
section as meaning that a combination electric and 
gas property constitutes two integrated systems, 
and says that one of them must be disposed of. 


Soft Coal Output Gains 


A continuing heavy soft coal output and delivery 
implies that large industrial consumers are heaping 
the bins high as a precaution against a possible 
famine in the spring after the miners’ work con- 
tracts expire. It appears, in fact, that the miners 
have been engaged in a little stockpiling of their 
own by increasing their earnings as much as pos- 
sible as a hedge against future uncertainties. The 
estimated 13,775,000 tons of soft coal produced 
during the week ended February 1, was the second 
largest weekly output on record and the fourth 
week in succession in which production exceeded 
13 million tons. 

These increases have naturally benefited the 
large bituminous carriers, notably the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway which reported a 20 per cent gain 
in cars of coal loaded on its lines in January as 
compared with the same 1946 month. The C. & O. 
ordinarily derives about 75 per cent of its total 
tonnage and about 60 per cent of its revenue from 
hauling soft coal. These percentages are slightly 
greater than those reported by the Norfolk & West- 
ern although less than those of the Virginian Rail- 
way. Such roads as the Central of New Jersey, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the Lehigh 
Valley, which derive more revenue from hauling 
anthracite than soft coal, share in the increase 
much less proportionately as there have been no 
such gains in hard coal output inasmuch as those 
mines are not so well mechanized. 


Exports at Postwar Peak 

United States exports in December set a new 
postwar peak and crossed the billion-dollar mark 
at the same time, the total of $1,093.5 million com- 
paring with $987.4 million in November. Exports 
for the full year came to $9.7 billion, of which 
Government, UNRRA and lend-lease contributed 
$1.8 billion. The 1946 total was within 0.7 of one 
per cent of the 1945 total, when war and lend- 
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lease shipments comprised between 60 and 75 per 
cent of exports in each of the first seven months 
of the year. The December total was still above 
the billion-dollar level after excluding Government, 
UNRRA and lend-lease shipments which all told 
amounted to but $71.3 million. 

General imports for the year totaled $4.9 billion, 
19 per cent greater than general imports in 1945. 


Auto Picture Changing 


Automobile dealers report a noticeable increase 
in cancellations of standing orders for new cars, 
effecting at least a moderate narrowing of the gap 
between supply and demand which enables dealers 
to advance delivery dates on some makes of cars. 
No specific explanations are offered for the can- 
cellations, but apparently -price advances made 
since the orders were entered are one factor; an- 
other is the fact that many prospective buyers 
placed orders with more than one dealer, and with 
the first delivery cancelled the remaining orders. 
All along it has been recognized that a certain 
amount of such duplication existed in the industry’s 
order backlog. 

One interesting development, which may or may 
not be associated with the rising tide of cancella- 
tions, is that a Milwaukee dealer advertises it can 
make immediate deliveries of Kaiser-Frazer models, 
while in Chicago one dealer was reported selling 
Kaiser and Frazer models right off the floor. 

In general, however, there is little noticeable 
easing in new car deliveries, though it is pertinent 
to note that automobile makers no longer are 
agreed that new-car demand assures high-level pro- 
duction for three or four years. Current comment 
avoids any time reference, confines itself to such 
phrases as “a considerable period.” High price 
levels admittedly are narrowing both standing or- 
ders and prospective volume. And repair shops re- 
port more work booked these past few months than 
at any time in several years, despite the fact that 
winter is traditionally the slack season in car re- 
pairing. Millions of cars which were believed 





headed for the junk yard long before this are still 
chugging over the highways and their owners ap- 
pear bent on keeping them in service as long as 
they will get them from here to there. 


Machinery Output at Peak 


Agricultural machinery production _ statistics 
come from two Government agencies, the Civilian 
Production Administration and the Department of 
Commerce. CPA figures, which do not represent 
all the industry, are $729.7 million for 1946 against 
$663.7 million for the preceding year, a gain of 
8.6 per cent. Although Department of Commerce 
figures are not yet available for all 1946, an 8.6 
per cent gain over the $758 million reported for 
1945 would give a 1946 total of $823 million. 
Further advances are anticipated in 1947 with total 
output approaching $1 billion. 

In the non-agricultural machinery field, around 
$12 billion was spent for new plant and equipment 
in 1946. It is expected that volume buying will 
continue with this year’s total around $15 billion. 


Corporate News 

Atchison earned $31.42 per share on the pre- 
‘ferred stock last year vs. $23.69 in 1946. 

United Biscuit has declared a 25-cent quarterly 
and 25-cent extra payable March 1; only 25 cents 
paid same time last year. 

Bush Terminal Company has called its 6 per 
cent preferred stock for redemption April 1. 

U. S. Rubber had sales of $494.7 million last 
year vs. $471.5 million in 1945. 

Shattuck Denn Mining stockholders meet March 
7 to approve sale of Denn copper mine to Phelps 
Dodge. Shattuck Denn will continue as a producer 
of lead, zinc and fluorspar. 

Fajardo Sugar stockholders meet March 26 to 
consider $6 million offer made by the Puerto Rican 
Land Authority for company’s agricultural land, 
including cane properties; proceeds, (about $18 
per share after deductions and expenses) would be 
distributed to stockholders. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FINANCIAL Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 11. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar 7% cum 145 4.38% Not 
Atch. Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 11] 4.50 Not 


Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist 107 4.48 105 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 70 5.71 75 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 106 4.72 105 
B. F. Goodrich $5 cum 104 4.81 100 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non- 

4.76 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured: 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv... 96 521 110 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum.... 77 6.49 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 
Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s, 1972-67. 103 2.31% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975. 102 2.65 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 108 3.87 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970 103 2.55 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985. 104 2.95 10544 
Goodrich Ist 2%s, 1965 103 2.55 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 103 2.55 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970... 104 2.50 10344 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 44%s, 1999 82 5.50 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963. 91 5.38 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 93 4.38 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 

“A”, 1983 4.75 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 5.50 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

2047 4.50 110 

4.75 105 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. | 


Recent Dividends—_. Earnings—, 
Price 1945 1946 1945 1946 


b$2.13 b$4.59 
American Stores b0.56 b1.54 
American Tel. & Tel.. 06:87 7.26 
Borden Company .]“.. P ,b1.39 b2.10 
Chesapeake & Ohio J ' 2.14 3.62 
Consolidated Edison ... 29 J d 1.74 2.20 
Electric Storage Battery 50 2.00 bl.15 b1.69 
First National Stores.... 57 b1.40 53.55 
Freeport Sulphur 49 , 4.19 4.69 
Gen’] Amer. Transport.. 57 : c2.26 2.14 
Kress (S. H.)......... 56 ee” ees 
Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 52 é 06.55 3.41 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 38 e121 c1.78 
Macy (R. H.). 40 s2.73 35.01 
May Department Stores. 48 e2.26 2.94 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 37 c3.21 4,12 
Pacific Gas & Electric.. 41 h2.17 h2.71 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 27 c4.71 cD1.62 
Philadelphia Electric.... h1.59 h1.74 
Pillsbury Mills d ‘ i246 i352 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 43 t s 189 2.62 
Socony-Vacuum . A 1.36 
Spencer Kellogg k2.49 
Standard Oil of Calif... 57 c3.52 
Sterling Drug 47 b1.48 
Underwood Corporation. 58 c2.08 
Union Pacific R.R...... 135 13.00 
United Biscuit J c1.90 
U. S. Tobacco ; ; ; 1.13 


t2.20 


k4.24 
c3.77 
b1.94 
c1.25 
13.60 
06.29 


12.64 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk. The bulk of one’s security 
holdings should comprise higher grade issues, such as those 
listed above in the “common stocks for income” group. 


Recent 


—Earnings—, 
Price 


1945 1946 
c$2.91 c$7.02 
9.52 11.79 
10.78 1.08 
c1.79 4.85 
c2.85 c2.77 
v7.42 v13.21 
c1.26 0.01 
v2.13 v5.93 
b1.51 b0.42 
b1.02bD0.11 


Dividends_. 
1945 (1946 


Allied Stores $1.20 $1.80 
Bethlehem Steel 6.00 6.00 

0.33 0.32 
Container Corp 150 3.40 
Crown Cork & Seal £2. -Lap 
Firestone Tire 2.50 3.75 
General Electric 155 1.60 
Glidden Company 1.20 2.00 
Kennecott Copper 2.50 2.50 
Phelps Dodge 160 1.60 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 19 0.80 1.20 1.90 cl1.88 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 37 250 4.00 3.31 5.69 
U. S. Steel 4.00 400 3.77 7.29 _ 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal years ded J 4 d - 
tember 30. i—Fiscal years ended May 31, 1945 and 1946. k—Fiscal voor parse hagas OL 1045 oa 1 Ri, ecth’oecs th hagen 6 


t—Fiscal years ended September 30, 1945 
14 


946. s—23 weeks to August 3. 


and 1946. v—Fiscal years ended October 31, 1945 and 1946. D—Deficit. 
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Washington Newsletter 





WasHINGTON, D. C.—Discord 
within the Republican leadership is 
more serious than mere difference of 
political attitude, either as to “right” 
vs. “left” or Taft vs. Dewey. The 
leaders are well schooled and tal- 
ented in negotiation and could pretty 
easily trade these things into insig- 
nificance. They’ve been trading for 
years within committees and at 
House-Senate conferences on particu- 
lar bills. But they have not com- 
promised yet on taxes, tariffs and 
other things. 

The trouble, of course, is of the 
kind that settles ominously upon ef- 
ficient offices, nicely run women’s 
clubs and otherwise fine families— 
what is called “differences in person- 
ality.” It’s the hardest of all to 
bridge and it’s the sort of trouble that 
doesn’t yield to mediation. 

There are several legislators whose 
responsibilities frequently bring them 
together, who can’t be imagined vol- 
untarily seeking each other’s com- 
pany. They don’t. The things they 
say about each other—relating only 
remotely to legislative business—are 
off the record. 

The method of news gathering 
makes matters worse. Reporters gath- 
er outside executive conferences until 
the Congressmen come out to get 
quoted. The Congressmen look 
around for their local correspondents 
and, seeing them, cooperate by offer- 
ing the kinds of generalizations that 
get printed. The correspondents help 
out by coaxing more controversial 
statements. Several “strong stands” 
were improvised in such circum- 
stances. 


For years, bar associations had 
been demanding easier court review 
of Administrative rules and finally, 
in the last session, the Administrative 
Procedures Act was passed. The 
agencies adapted their normal habits 
to the new law as well as they could 
and waited to see what kind of suits 
the new system would bring forth. 
The changeover, which is completed 
insofar as written rules are concerned, 


has been painful. 
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But with the new law scarcely 
passed, a reverse trend has already 
become visible. Cases are cited in 
Congress where there seems to be a 
little too much judicial review. Busi- 
ness concerns which follow the ap- 
plicable agency rules would like to 
be able to cite them to defend suits. 
The most important covers the Wage 
& Hour Act: not until Judge Picard 
made his decision was the Agency’s 
approval of the Mt. Clement’s set-up 
a defense of pay suits. Bills have been 
introduced to allow the Federal 
Trade Commission to give firm cer- 
tifications for particular merger plans 
against Clayton Act prosecution. 

In general, business concerns want 
those agency rulings which support 
trade practice to be final. This, in- 
deed, seems to be the immediate 
trend. Rulings which upset practice, 
like others, are reviewable under the 
Administrative Procedures Act. Par- 
ticular bills covering special situations 
may gradually sort out the sheep. 
How quickly this happens will pos- 
sibly depend on the quantity, kind and 
results of litigation inspired by the 
new act. 


If the communities surrounding 
Washington are a sample, a host of 
local works projects, particularly 
schools, are in the argument stage. 
That they are typical is suggested by 
news stories on schools coming from 
all over the country. The general is- 
sue is how much to improve in the 
light of probable effects on real es- 
tate assessments and rates. Since 
local services are badly run down 
everywhere and building costs high, 
rising real estate taxes in a good 
many places seem plausible. Also, 
more municipal bonds should appear 
on the new-issue market. 


International air carriers like 
Pan American could benefit consider- 
ably by State Department negotia- 
tions now under way. If results were 
in line with program, one would be 
able, by working up just a single set 
of documents, to travel from country 
to country in Latin America without 


troubling over and over again about 
visas, passports, local currency, cus- 
toms, health and other rules. 

At present, the traveler who in- 
tends to visit several Latin American 
cities, perhaps in the course of a busi- 
ness trip, is up against it even if he 
knows the ropes; if he doesn’t, red 
tape may persuade him to call off the 
whole thing. 

The Department is negotiating 
separate agreements with several 
countries. It hopes to collect a series 
of fairly uniform pacts, tying them 
together in a single multilateral pact. 
If it does, air service may be adapted 
to customers who want to visit several 
capitals quickly. 


But a few months ago, most of 
the Government economists would 
not concede the possibility of precise- 
ly the price trend which seems to be 
developing, i.e., declines for items 
sold at high margins without cuts in 
output. Their story was that cus- 
tomer resistance would be met ex- 
clusively by reduced orders. This 
has been the case to some extent but 
far from universally. 


The treatment of the report of 
the Economic Council by Congress 
should rank as a genuinely artistic 
brush-off. The comment on it by the 
appropriate Congressional committee 
was brief without being curt; it was 
tolerant but not enthusiastic. It noted 
simply that short-term recommenda- 
tions would have to be dealt with by 
separate committees and that there 
hadn’t been time for the long-term 
ones. 

The act was intended to change 
profoundly the way Executive and 
Legislative branches do _ business. 
They were supposed to consider sep- 
arate policies in relation to each other. 
Presumably, profound changes don’t 
take place through enactment of a 
single law. 


The press conference style of the 
House leaders is to make strong 
commitments casually and to struggle 
verbally to keep them. Senate form 
is to get technical when asked for 
one’s point-of-view and to demand 
definitions. The contrast, perhaps, is 
occupational. It would lead precisely 
to traditional Senate-House relation- 
ships: House makes changes which 
the Senate kills or tones down. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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Household Gadgets 


There is still a large pent-up de- 
mand for home freezers, but Noma 
Electric has nonetheless announced 
a $51 reduction on both its “Estate” 
and “Frigid - Freeze” models — the 
move is expected to broaden the mar- 
ket for home freezers and develop a 
new interest in this type of unit 
among low-income groups. . . . Amer- 
ican-LaFrance-Foamite Corporation 
has introduced a new lightweight car- 
bon dioxide fire extinguisher that will 
be suitable for every occasion—called 
the “Alfco Speedex,” the unit weighs 
less than four pounds, and can be 
used around food because the carbon 
dioxide is both non-poisonous and 
odorless... . A special hand vacuum 
cleaner, about the size of a flashlight, 
has been introduced by Craft Indus- 
tries, Inc., for cleaning upholstery in 
the automobile—the unit operates 
simply by being connected with the 
windshield wiper hose. . . . Newest 
in incinerators is a gas-burning cab- 
inet that dries out refuse and con- 
denses it to an ash that needs be re- 
moved only once a week—called the 
“Calcinator,” the cabinet has been de- 
signed by Valley Welding & Boiler 
Company, and will be distributed 
through household appliance stores. 
.. . A self-contained fire-alarm unit 
has been developed by Turner Broth- 
ers, Inc., as a portable alarm for any 
room in a house—about the size of a 
cigar box, this unit includes a ther- 
mostatic switch which flashes a light 
and rings a warning bell whenever the 
heat from a fire reaches the pre-set 
limit. 


Digestibles 


Quaker Oats Company is taking 
advantage of the housing shortage 
with its new contest for “Sparkies” 
breakfast cereal—for two box-tops 
and twenty-five words any person can 
compete for a five-room pre-assem- 
bled home, plus $1,000 cash for a lot. 
... General Foods may go national in 


its distribution of a new dehydrated. 


potato product known as “Minute 
Potato”—tests of this spud powder in 
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Cleveland, Ohio, and Seattle, Wash- 
ington, have proved successful, and 
it is believed that quick-mashed pota- 
toes will have a broad appeal else- 
where. . . . Armour & Company has 
obtained a patent for processing 
smoked hams by removing 50 per cent 
of the moisture and filling the bone 
cavity with gelatin—the product is 
packed in vacuum-sealed cans... . 
Grocery Store Products will next fea- 
ture a new “Cream of Rice” breakfast 
food for infants and young children— 
one claim is that a serving of this rice 
product provides more energy than an 


equal amount of either wheat or oat” 


cereal... . “Breef” is the tradename 
for a new kosher corn beef introduced 
by Feinberg Sausage Company—the 
product will be sold in tin containers 
and distributed through kosher deli- 
catessens. ... The tenth annual Donut 
Week, March 9-15, will feature the 
dunking theme in full color posters 
and window streamers for grocery 
and bakery shops—the National Do- 
nut Week Committee is planning the 
largest campaign in its history and 
will enlist the support not only of the 
press, but also of radio, television, and 
motion pictures. 


Plastic Parade 


The “Plexiglas” of Rohm & Haas 
Company is now being utilized as the 
material for molding loving cups and 
other trophies—such trophies will be 
available in either transparent plastic 
or in several colors to simulate expen- 
sive woods or precious stones. .. . 
Republic Molding Corporation will 
soon promote its new all-plastic ice- 
cube tray for use in any standard re- 
frigerator — called the “Roto-Tray,” 
this accessory has the advantage that 
ice cubes will not stick to the tray lin- 
ing regardless of temperature or the 
length of time in storage... . Frank 
H. Lee Co., manufacturer of Lee 
Hats, is employing “Vuepack” plastic 
hat boxes to promote men’s hats for 
gifts—miniature hats, which accom- 
pany gift certificates, also are boxed 
in the midget transparent plastic con- 
tainers.... A plastic protective finish 


and polish coating can be applied to 
any wood or metal furniture with the 
new “Plastic Finish” introduced by 
Reyam Plastic Products—the liquid 
plastic is simply poured on to the sur- 
face, and dries to the touch in ten 
minutes, leaving a coating that is im- 
pervious to alcohols, acids and most 
climatic conditions. . . . The first 
nylon phonograph needle has been de- 
signed by the Hutter Development 
Company and will be distributed by 
Decca Records, Inc. — the needle is 
composed of a steel shaft tipped with 
a nylon knee that holds the jewel 
point. ... The newest score keeper to 
keep golfers honest is called the 
“Strokmaster” —fashioned from 
“Tenite” plastic by Visioneer Prod- 
ucts, the unit is about the size of a 
pack of cigarettes, and the score is 
kept simply by moving a series of but- 
tons, one row for each 18 holes. 


Rubber Rambles 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
has obtained a patent on a method for 
producing rubber-coated tire fabric 
that eliminates the need of expensive 
equipment usually required in this 
type of manufacturing—the process 
involves the rolling, or forcing in by 
pressure, of the warped cords into 
the latex sheets. . . . Puncture-sealed 
inner tubes will again be available for 
the first time since December 1941, 
when their manufacture was discon- 
tinued by B. F. Goodrich Company— 
these “Seal-omatic” tubes are lined 
with a gum-like compound that tightly 
grips nails, tacks, screws, glass or any 
other sharp object picked up by a roll- 
ing tire... . More will soon be heard 
of a line of automobile tires the cords 
of which are made from glass fibre— 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Company is 
testing this substitute for cotton, 
rayon and nylon, and one claim is that 
a two-ply glass cord tire is stronger 
than some of the four-play rayon tires. 
... Socony-Vacuum will distribute its 
own brand of tires through its “Mo- 
bilgas” stations—the tires (made by 
Goodyear) will be sold under the 
tradename “Mobil.” 
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British Socialization 





Concluded from page 4 








public and private operations and in 
efficiency. England has only 570 sep- 
arate electric supply systems against 
4,675 in this country, but around 70 
per cent are publicly owned in both 
lands. In England, however, the pub- 
lic systems do about 54 per cent of 
the electric business as compared 
with only 18 per cent here. 


Efficiency Difference 


Almost without exception, our 
power is of the three-phase 60-cycle 
variety and is delivered to homes and 
offices at 110-120 volts. But in Eng- 
land is found a bewildering variation 
in voltages and frequencies which 
makes power generated in one locality 
useless in another. 

Using the excuse of correcting this 
condition and improving. the electric 
supply, the British Labor Govern- 
ment now proposes to nationalize the 
industry. Estimates of cost run from 
$950 million to $1.3 billion, depend- 
ing on whether local distribution sys- 
tems are taken over or left in the 
hands of municipalities, and about 
90,000 employees will be involved. 

Practically all British gas is of the 
manufactured variety, since little nat- 
ural gas is found on the island. But 
unlike electric utilities only 26 per 
cent of the 1,047 gas undertakings are 
publicly owned. We still have a few 
“quarter in the slot” gas meters in the 
slum areas of some of our larger cit- 
ies, but about 75 per cent of Eng- 
land’s 10.6 million residential gas 
consumers must pay in advance for 
service. Moreover, on the basis of 
total gas used without consideration 
of the type of consumer, manufac- 
tured gas is nearly 14 per cent 
cheaper here than in England. 

No official estimate has been made 
of the cost of nationalizing England’s 
gas utilities, but government figures 
show almost $2 billion has been in- 
vested in the industry. Even if this 
figure is cut in half, the total cost of 
nationalizing the coal, transport, elec- 
tric and gas industries will increase 
the British Government debt by more 
than $10 billion and well over 2 mil- 
lion additional workers will become 
government employees. 
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AN INSIDE STORY 
of a 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SERVICE 


The Balance Sheet of Canada’s largest life assurance 
company reveals 1946 as one of the most progressive 
periods since the Sun Life issued its first policy 76 years 
ago, but figures alone tell little of the human story 
behind this great co-operative enterprise. For instance, 
last year over $100 million was paid out in benefits. 


What did this mean to the thousands of policyholders 


and beneficiaries who shared it? Here in brief is some 
of the story between the lines: 





During 1946 over $31 mil- 
lion was paid in 
BENEFITS, providing a 
continuing income for wi- 
dows and children and 
assuring financial security 
to thousands of homes. 


Another $30 million was 
paid in ENDOWMENTS, 
furnishing for many the 
cash or life income neces- 
sary to cafry out long 
cherished plans. 








BENEFITS PAID 
SINCE ORGANIZATION 
$1,919,999,149 


NEW ASSURANCES 
IN 1946 


$14. million was disbursed $348,155,491 
ITIES and 


un ANNU. 
FENSIONS, bringing in; = ASSURANCES IN FORCE 


dependence, security and 

contentment at a_ time 

of life which should be $3,573,132,753 
free of all worries and 

responsibilities. 


The savings which Sun Life policyholders send to their 
Company in the form of premiums to provide protection 
against the hazards of tomorrow are invested in the 
nation’s industries, in farms, homes and schools, in 
public utilities and Government Bonds, to be converted 
into employment and wages, thereby contributing to 
your economic stability, and that of many thousands 
of your fellow citizens. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


A complete copy of the Annual Report for 1946 may be obtained from 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 











Two Steel Makers 
With Above-Average Hecords 


Both Inland Steel and National Steel have 
displayed a much higher consistency of 
earnings than other independent producers 


reliminary reports covering oper- 
Taian and results for 1946 by 
Inland Steel Company and National 
Steel Corporation present much the 
same over-all picture as was dis- 
closed by the preliminary reports of 
the two leaders of the industry— 
United States Steel and Bethlehem 
Steel (FW, Feb. 12). Considered in 
relation to results over a sustained 








For Positive Safety 
PLUS Profits... 


FARM ann HOME 


Full Paid Investment Certificates 


A safe and profitable investment, legal in 
most states or banks, trust and insurance 
companies, guardians, trustees and fiduciaries. 
Current dividend rate 24%4% per annum. Assets 
now more than $36,000,000. Your principal is 
Federally insured up to $5,000. Combinations 
of title permit carrying more than one $5,000 
certificate account with full insurance protec- 
tion on each, as for husband- and wife, trustees, 
partnerships, etc. No charge for investing or 
withdrawing. 


Inquiries Invited 


FARM AND HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
NEVADA, MO. 











FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD 
A Going Successful Business 
Located in Westchester County 
Waterfront Property— 
Approx. 4 Acres 
Large Storage Buildings and Mill 


Complete Equipment Including 
Trucks, etc. 


This is an extraordinary opportunity 
to buy an established Lumber Yard 
and Builder's Supply business. 
Box No. 472, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 























Write for “Invest- 

ment Merits of Selected 

| Railroad Bonds.” An 
‘| authoritative, up-to-date 
4, analysis. No obligation. 
LSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 





period of years, however, they dis- 
close the two smaller companies dis- 
playing much better - than - average 
earnings stability, one consequence of 
this being that their shares have been 
subject to less violent market swings 
over the years. 

Both Inland Steel and National 
Steel reported net earnings per share 
in 1946 exceeding net reported in any 
of the war years. In 1941 Inland 
earned 5 cents per share more than 
in 1946, but with this exception the 
showings for each company were the 
best in more than a decade. 


Net Sales 


Net sales by Inland Steel totaled 
$219 million and exceeded 1945 by 
approximately $1 million, but failed 
to top 1944. Net income before taxes, 
however, surpassed 1945 by $6.4 mil- 
lion, and despite an increase of $800,- 
000 in Federal income taxes, net 
earnings before setting aside $1 mil- 
lion as a contingency reserve (none 
was set up in 1945) were equivalent 
to $3.18 per share. The reserve low- 
ered per share earnings for the year 
to $2.97, against $2.02 earned in 1945 
and a ten-year average, 1936-45, of 
$2.33. 

National Steel did not report net 
sales in its preliminary statement ; net 
income was $43.8 million vs. $47.2 
million in 1945. For depreciation, 
depletion and amottization the com- 
pany charged off $8.2 million, a drop 
of $10.4 million from the charges 
made in 1945. Net income before 
taxes and fixed charges was $35.6 
million, which compared with $28.6 
million in 1945. Fixed charges of 
$1.3 million ($1.5 million in 1945) 
and the provision of $13.8 million for 
Federal income taxes, against $16 
million in 1945, resulted in a net 
profit for the year of $20.5 million, 
almost double the $11.1 million 
earned in 1945. Net per share, the 
company earned $9.17, against $5.04 


in 1945 and the ten-year average, 
1936-45, of $5.80 per share. 

While both companies have much 
better than average earnings records, 
Inland has shown the greater stability 
of the two. Over the 10-years 1937- 
46 Inland’s net per share has held be- 
tween $1.04 and $3.02, a maximum 
range of $1.98 per share; in the same 
period National’s earnings per share 
have ranged between $3.03 and $9.17 
per share, the high being the 1946 fig- 
ure which topped by $1.38 the previ- 
ous top of $7.79, set in 1941. Aside 
from 1946, National’s range for the 
decade would have been but $4.76. 

In contrast with the largest steel 
companies, as well as with other in- 


_ dependents, these earnings make an 


unusual showing. Over the same ten 
years, for example, Bethlehem Steel’s 
earnings moved within a range of 
$14.74 per share, from a deficit of 
70 cents per share to a high of $14.04 
per share. United States Steel’s 
earnings varied almost as much— 
$14.23 per share, from a deficit of 
$3.78 to a top of $10.45 per share. 
The stock market, naturally, regis- 
tered its opinion in terms of price- 
per-share. During the ten years In- 
land Steel moved within a range of 
265% points, National less than 60 
points. United States Steel common 
during the decade ranged over a field 
of 88% points and Bethlehem com- 
mon had a 75-point market range. 
National Steel, sixth largest steel 
maker in the country and operating 
the only complete steel plant in the 
Detroit area with the exception of the 
Ford plant, has an annual ingot 
capacity of 3.9 million tons. It occu- 
pies a strong position in the light 
steel industry, almost half of its out- 
put consisting of sheets and strip 





Inland Steel 


*Net Earned 7Divi- 
Sales Per Share dends 


1929... a$69 $3.25 $1.17 
1932... 15 D092 0.08% 


1936... 99 1.50 
1937.;; 1h 1.6674 
1938... 75 0.83% 
ie... WS 1.33% 
1940... 142 1.6634 
1941... 203 
1942... b190 247%4—18 
1943... b204 ? E 261%4—20 
1944... 221 : P 29 —~2334 
1045). eee 2.25 35 —27 
1946... 219 183% 445%4—33% 
*000,000 omitted. +Adjusted to present capi- 


talization. a—Gross sales. b—Results of con- 
stituent companies. 


Year +Price Range 


3734—23% 
39%4— 3% 


40 24—29 VY, 
4334—19". 
314%4—184 
3274—22' 
31%—22' 
3054—21 
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steel. The automotive industry nor- 
mally takes 35 per cent of its output 
and the container industry between 
15 and 20 per cent, mainly tin plate. 

Inland Steel, seventh largest steel 
maker, and second largest in the Chi- 
cago area, has an annual ingot capac- 
ity of 3.4 million tons. It produces a 
full line of steel products with the ex- 
ception of pipe and wire, 60 per cent 
of its output comprising sheets, strip, 
tin plate and bars; the remainder is 
made up of heavier items, rails, struc- 
turals and plates. It serves much the 
same line of industries as National. 

The relative stability of operations, 
as of earnings, of Inland and Nation- 
al is due in large part to the types of 
industries as the makers of containers, 
principal customers—industries with 
a high growth factor, such as auto- 
motive, electric refrigeration and steel 
furniture, and such of the more stable 
industries as the makers of containers, 
and of farm and industrial machinery. 
Each has avoided specialties or con- 
centration on customers within the 
more highly cyclical industries. In 
consequence, the business volume has 
not see-sawed violently from year to 
year. The factor of management also 
is high and both companies have car- 
tied on in depression periods with 
few difficulties. 

Generally speaking, the steel indus- 
try faces several encouraging years. 
There seems little likelihood of a 
strike or other interruption to indus- 
try-wide operation in 1947. Labor 
costs have doubled since 1926, and 
will rise further, it is virtually con- 
ceded, as the result of current nego- 
tiations with the unions, creating new 
price-cost problems, and_ possibly 
forcing additional upward price ad- 





National Steel 


*Net Earned Divi- 


Year Sales Per Share dends Price Range 
1929....N.R. a$5.41 None 60: —50 
1932.... $44 b0.77 $0.75 337%4—-13% 
1936.... 123 580 3.12% 78 —57% 
1937.... 146 821 3.50 9914—55 
1938.... 89 3.03 1.00 ° 8134—443%4 
1939.... 132 5.71 1.70 82 —52 
1940.... 158 683 2.50 7334—48 
11. QR Fae + aa 681.—42 
1942.... 215 5.42 3.00 54 —4334 
1943.... 256 5.30 3.00 64%—52 
1944.... 252 487 3.00 70 —57% 
1945.... 272 5.04 3.00 8534—65 
1946.... ¢ e917 3.25 101%4--75 


*000,000 omitted. N.R.—Not reported. a— 
Combined earnings of constituent companies. b— 
Includes discount on bonds. c—Not/given in 
Preliminary report. e—Preliminary report. 
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‘Whether you are a large or small investor, we be- 
lieve that you will find an examination of our services 


Our research department is fully prepared to provide 
you with the experienced counsel and statistical in- 
formation upon which any sound investment decision 


We maintain memberships in 16 major security and 
commodity exchanges and our private wire system 
extends over 25,000 miles. 


Your inquiries will be treated promptly and courteously. 


Harris, UPHAM & C2 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street, New York 5 


CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY « HOUSTON e DALLAS « DENVER @ LOS ANGELES 





























justments. But supply prospects are 
improving—for pig iron, coke and 
scrap—and indications are that de- 
mand will continue to exceed capacity 
over the next several years. The out- 
look is particularly bright in the fields 
served by both National and Inland 
Steel, which should continue to 
achieve both operating and earnings 
results at better than the industry 
average. 


henneth C. Hogate 


enneth C. Hogate, chairman oi 

Dow, Jones & Company, Inc., 
publishers of The Wall Street Jour- 
nal and Barron’s, died February 11 at 
Palm Springs, Cal. As president of 
Financial Press Company of America, 
Mr. Hogate headed the entire Dow- 
Jones system of publications and wire 
services. 

In 1921, Mr. Hogate, then a copy- 
reader on a Detroit daily newspaper, 
was appointed manager of the Detroit 
office of the Dow-Jones News Bur- 
eau. In 1923 he became managing 
editor of The Wall Street Journal, 
was made president of Dow, Jones & 
Company, Inc., in 1933, and chair- 








American Woolen 
Company 


INCORPORATED 





225 FoURTH AVE., NEW YORK3,N.Y. 





T a meeting of the Board of Di- 

rectors of the American Woolen 

Company, held today, the following 
dividends were declared: 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the $4 Cumula- 
tive Convertible Prior Preference 
Stock payable March 14, 1947 to 
— of record February 238, 

47. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock payable April 
15, 1947 to stockholders of record 
April 1, 1947. 

A dividend of $1.50 per share on 
the Common Stock payable March 
14, 1947 to stockholders of record 
February 28, 1947. 

Transfer books will be closed on 
February 28, 1947 and will reopen 
March 26, 1947. Transfer books will 
not close for the 7% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock dividend. 

Dividend checks will be mailed. 


F. S. CONNETT, 


Treasurer. 
February 5, 1947. 














man of the board in 1945. He served 
as a trustee of DePauw University, 
was national president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, Mayor of Scarsdale, N. Y., and 
played an active role in the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
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Dividend aaliy o> 
Notice 


BURLING GTON 


MILLS CORPORATION 


February 
7,1947 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation 
has declared the following regular divi- 
dends on the preferred stock and also the 
40th consecutive regular dividend on the 
common: 


4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$1 per share 


3%2% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
87/2 cents per share 


3¥%2% CONVERTIBLE SECOND 
PKErEKRED STOCK 
87 Y2 cents per share 


COMMON STOCK ($1 par value) 
25 cents per share 
Each dividend is payable March 1, 1947, 
to Stockho!ders of record at the close of 
business February 14, 1947. 


STEPHEN L. UPSON, Secretary 

















THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
February 5, 1947 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on March 
15, 1947 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March l, 
1947. Checks will be mailed. 





Common Stock 
A dividend of $.25 per. share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
March 15, 1947 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 1, 1947. Checks will be 
mailed. 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 
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MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 

61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
February 10, 1947. 

A dividend of 50c per share has been 

clared, payable March 31, 1947, to stock- 


holders of record at the close of business, 


M 


arch 12, 1947. The transfer books of 


the company will not close. 


SAM A. LEWISOHN, 
President 








PFEIFFER BREWING COMPANY 
3740 Bellevue, Detroit 7, Michigan 
Dividend #37 
A dividend of Twenty-five (25) Cents per 
share has been declared on the capital 
stock of- this Company for the first 
quarter, payable March 28, 1947 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 

March 12, 1947, 


M. A. YOCKEY, Secretary and Treasurer 
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WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 


otreet News 










he schedule of financing since 

January 1 has not been full 
enough to do more than pay bare 
expenses of the elaborate distributing 
system of the country. But there are 
in prospect some of the largest issues 
ever to test the market. American 
Tobacco is planning to offer early in 
the spring an equity issue of $75 mil- 
lion or more, the amount depending 
on the market situation at the time. 

American Telephone will offer at 
about the same time the largest new 
capital issue ever to approach the 
market for corporate securities. It is 
expected to be around $200 million. 
At the moment, the management is 
considering a long term debenture is- 
sue for general public consumption. 

Two syndicates have been formed to 
compete for the issue, although there 
is a possibility that if the market at 
the time is too nervous, private ar- 
rangements will be made. If there is 
bidding the tenders will indicate what 
the competing syndicates want for the 
expense of distribution, since the ex- 
act market groove of the security will 
be a known factor. 

When they are arranging their bids 
for this issue of Telephone bonds, 
the syndicates will assume that the 
SEC will reduce the “carry” risk to 
an hour or two instead of the usual 
day and a half. SEC will realize that 
the principle of competitive bidding, 
to which it has committed itself, will 
be at stake. Therefore it will be 
cooperative. Under the non-com- 
petitive conditions prevailing in 1935- 
36 when the Bell System did $750 
million ‘of refunding, the underwrit- 
ing spread was two points. On a 
bidding basis, the successful group 
will be lucky if it gets a gross of $1.5 
million on the forthcoming $200 mil- 
lion issue. 


The Bankers Club seems to be 
well satisfied with the new arrange- 
ment of its quarters at the top of 
120 Broadway. The fixed rental of 
$165,000 annually for the five years 
beginning last July 1 is higher than 
the old guaranteed rental, but now 
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there is no profit-sharing clause in the 


lease. Any gains the club makes on 
account of membership expansion are 
all its own. The $50 a year increase 
in dues brought less than half a 
dozen withdrawals. 

Meanwhile, the Bond Club, which 
had to cease holding luncheon meet- 
ings at the Bankers Club because of 
fire ordinance restrictions, seems to be 
well pleased with its new program. 
Bond Club affairs are fewer, but what 
the gatherings lost numerically they 
have gained in importance. The last 
dinner made the front pages. 





The country’s largest corpora- 
tion came close to putting out its first 
streamlined annual report but the 
conservatives won out. So when di- 
rectors of American Telephone & 
Telegraph meet this week the report 
they will be asked to approve will 
look just like all the others compiled 
in the past twenty years or more. The 


650,000 company stockholders will | 


get it around the end of this month. 
They will know just where to look 
for every bit of information desired, 
but none of the glamor of the industry 
will be conveyed. 


The current revolution in the 
mechanical phases of railroading is no 
more interesting than the financial. 
Robert R. Young’s plan to wrest con- 
trol of the New York Central from 
those who inherited it seems to be 
making some progress. The impres- 
sion is growing that Young couldn't 
stop the campaign if he tried. 

Under the securities acts Young 
cannot yet solicit proxies to the May 
4 stockholders’ meeting. But there’s 
nothing to prevent stockholders from 
stepping forward with offers of sup- 
port in his venture. It appears that 
this is exactly what has been happen- 
ing. A firm capable of casting nearly 
100,000 votes on May 4 has volun- 
tarily pledged its support to him. Even 
Young’s critics admit that he has ar- 
ranged his campaign of publicity 
cleverly—in a series of Chesapeake & 
Ohio paid advertisements starting 
months before there was a hint of his 
interest in the Central situation. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





























Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company riod able Record 
Allied Stores, 4% Df. ......-. $1 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Allis Chalmers Mfg, ........ 40c Q Apr. 2 Mar. 
f. 81%c Q Mar. 5 Feb. 17 
vo -. Mar. 10 Feb. 20 
Q 15 i SA 
Amer. Chicle ,....+-..+...s0. $1 Q Mar.15 Mar. 
Amer. Forging & Socket....12%c Q - 1 Feb. 21 
Am. Investment (Ill.) ........ 15e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Amer. Woolen secoscccssers $1.50 .. Mar, 14 Feb. 28 
Do 7% Bh. -cccscccvecpece $1.75 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Do 96 BE Wiis cassccc cease $1.00 Q Mar. 14 Feb. 28 
n Archer- Daniels-Midiand cecoee 25¢ .. Mar. 1 Feb. 28 
Artioom ‘CORD. <cvsescvececes lic Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
e Atlas POWGER .ccccsvccccccecve 50c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 26 
Atlas Tack vecpecescdcocvcecs 50c .. Feb. 28 Feb. 15 
Automotive Gear Works...... 25¢ .. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
€ HB Barlow & Seelig Mfg. “A” 30c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 17 
Bristol-Myerg cc escsccccscees 50c .. Mar. 3 Feb. 17 
a Do SEINE Sensavecacen 93%c Q Apr. 15 Apr. 
Brown -GRBO- % sabe Gees vevesses 30c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
Do $8.60 ph. —ccvcceceweesss 90c Q Apr. 30 Apr. 15 
Burlington Mills ............ 25¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
h Do 846%) Bhi i psewssv cree 87%c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
Do 34% 2nd pf. ........ 874%c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
= Do 49 Whe c.wbccscicsicnves $1 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
Ps Carman DG wits sesh < décesaan 50c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
yt Chena, Broadcasting, ““A’’..50e .. Mar. 7 Feb. 21 
Do “BPM sie. checcaccatins 50c .. Mar. 7 Feb. 21 
e eau Public Service ....50c .. Mar.15 Feb. 27 
Cons. Gas Utilities ........ Ye Q Mar. 14 Feb. 28 
1 Dayton Power & I. 5c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
. Do 4%% pf. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Dixie Cup -- Mar. 21 Mar. 5 
it Do “A” ; Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Dr. = Go. -. Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
y Dew DWE. decdlectwils cecscce Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
lh "Utilithes CS Sere 50c Q Feb. 15 Feb. 
st El Paso Natural Gas ........ 60c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 14 
Flinthote Gg) ce cestctoccese ...25¢ .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Do 96 Pei. sewicsctketea vec $1.00 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
General Fireproofing ........ 5 -- Mar. 12 Feb. 26 
General Motors $5 pf. -$1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 7 
Do Ss crc cidade ck we 93%ce Q May 1 Apr. 
‘- Hathaway Bakeries .......... 25c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
§ Hobart Mfg. Co. ‘‘A’’...... 387%c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
t Houston Lighting & Pr....... 90c Q Mar. 10 Feb. 20 
Indianapolis Water “A” ....20¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 10 
e Do 5%. Whe SAPS sis $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Indiana Steel Products........ a Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
: lowa Public Service .......... Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
a Do STEP Ble <esasie Sead as bate Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Q, Kansas City Pr. & Lt 
\\ 8.80% Dh. sescees Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
Leath & Co. .eeeee Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
rt = = D.) Co, -- Mar. 5 Feb. 20 
4a WE. DO. cvncedeccduecxs E Mar. 5 Feb, 20 
ii] Lincoln Service Q Mar. 12 Feb. 28 
Lyon Metal Products ........ Sc Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
d Maclaren won & Paper...... 50c Q Feb. 28 Feb. 15 
Magma CoppeP: .sc.c.siccsccs 5c .. Mar.15 Feb. 27 
1e Mapes Consolidated WG i chins 60¢c Q Mar.15 Mar 
Master. UNE occ c i dsccccve 45c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 25 
1] May Dept. Stores .......... 7 Q Mar. 1 15 
Do 3 of Peansated Sees 93%ce Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
ie | Seer 85e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
1. McColl- Se i ikenietianehn 50c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
k Motel & Fmt © 5 .2.scccee 35¢ Q Mar. 10 Mar. 
) Miami Copper .......ccccces -» Mar. 81 Mar. 12 
Minn-Honeywell >: nanan --50c .. Mar.10 Feb. 15 
d, Do 3.20% pf. “‘A”......... 80¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Missouri Public aiepios eiawea 20c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
‘'y Mohawk Carpet Mills......... 50c .. Mar. 7 Feb. 25 
Munson Lime .........-eeeee 25c .. Mar.10 Mar. 3 
National Dairy Products...... 45c Q Mar.10 Mar. 17 
National Steel ........seeeese $1 .. Mar.12 Feb. 18 
North American Car ........ 40c Q Mar. 10 Feb. 28 
Ohio Water Service ......... 30c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 
e Ohrbach’s Inc. $2.25 pf. 
Fpnbd ga HOMME LG bees 56%c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
10 — Light Ht. & Pr....... 15e Q Apr. 1 Feb. 14 
‘a 8 BPRS SSS er 4 Q Apr. Feb. 14 
1 Patter Pen Q Feb. 27 Feb. 19 
ul. De scoentececkes on ‘i EB Feb. 27 Feb. 19 
Parker Rust Proof . 62 -» Mar. 1 Feb. 17 
n- Parksbg. Rig & Reel $4. 25 
M. siksticabac aneekee ved 1.06% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
m Penn. Water & Power....... $1.00 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
: Do Ges weteuresecugere 1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
ye Peter Paul, Ine, .....:.ccees 30c .. Mar. 10 . 21 
Pharis Tire & Rubber........ lic .. Apr. 10 Mar. 28 
S- Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
f $5 GE sachiiacloen sebiase 1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
’t Radio "Dean. $3.50 Ist pf...87%e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen........ 10¢ Q Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
DO secrapehtnasascesasi cnet 35c EB Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
a a ae Canada -20c Q May 1 Apr. 10 
gidcdkscde dias $1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 10 
ug Suundviaer Pulp pidsdis ddewed 75e .. Feb. 28 . 15 
Do 69 WE sates dceccess $1.50 Q Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
ay Sterling Drug. .........+++e- 50ec Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
; Thompson Products .......... 25e .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 
es DO Gia ohehseessecune $1.00 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Tilo BOGE «cia. .ccsscdevees 25c Q . 15 Feb. 25 
im Timken Roller Bearing ...... 50c .. Mar. 5 . 18 
United’ SRS Av ect seis et 25c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
a te Mr een 5c KE Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
U._ Bit Fc ewebaascessn $1.00 .. Mar. 10 Feb. 17 
at Do 89) Gy 6. cctesieis cts $2.00 Q Mar.10 Feb. 17 
. Ve rr ee 2.00 Q June 9 May 19 
n- United Wall Paper 4% pf...50e Q Apr. 15 Apr. 
Van ROG) gibi du cA Ed oad oe ° Mar. Feb. 18 
| Vulean Dousins +» Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
y Walgreen Oe * Si ode rse2 Q Mar. 12 Feb. 17 
DO G56 - BE Siete. cnssctic Q Mar. 15 Feb. 17 
n- Warner Bros. Pictures Apr. 3 Mar. 
mn Westinghouse Air Brake Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
r Accumulations 
“a & ag (Il. ) 
ty By ertoe DE. own n een ceees Apr. 1 Mar, 12 
ry Michigan &. 69% pf..s.ees 80¢ Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
& Stock 
ag North American Co, .......+.++- t Apr. 1 Mar. 3 
re = 











One share Pacific Gas & Electric common for 100 
rk. North American Co. 








Coming Dividend Meetings 


Polowing are some of the impor- 
tant dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more, or may be postponed. 

February 17: Cutler-Hammer, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours. 

February 18: American Cyanamid, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Food Fair 
Stores, Georgia Power, B. F. Good- 
rich, Keystone Steel & Wire, Mojud 
Hosiery, Paraffine Cos., Penick & 
Ford, Pet Milk. 

February 19: Amer. Tel. & Tel., 
Detroit Steel Corp.; Gatineau Power 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco, Louisiana 
Land & Exploration, Magna Copper, 
Raybestos-Manhattan, James Talcott, 
U. S. Tobacco, West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper. 

February 20: Chesebrough Mfg., 
International Harvester, Lily-Tulip 
Cup, Mesta Machine, Standard Oil 
(Ky.), Union Pacific R.R. 

February 21: American Sumatra 
Tobacco, Kennecott Copper, Quaker 
Oats. 





EARNINGS REPORTS 








EARNED PER SHARE 1946 1945 
ON COMMON STOCK: 12 Months to December 31 
Alan Wood Steel ............-... $1.46 ae 98 
Allied Paper Mills .............. 7.51 2.12 
American Dredging ........-.---- 12.59 10.64 
Bingham Stamping ............-- 1.29 0.48 
po RR eee 3.04 2.40 
FRVIStGR- DEVORE... caccverocesseccices 4.90 1.71 
Castlg (A. BM.) ccccdccccccccecs 6.47 2.58 
Central Cold Storage ............ 3.87 1.84 
Columbia Broadcasting System.... 3.38 3.11 
Conlon Corporation .............. 0.48 0.18 
Consolidated Paper ...........--. 2.07 1.23 
Continental-Diamond Fibre ...... 1.33 0.76 
Crown Overall Mfg.............. 27.97 3.10 
Dixie-Home Stores .............- 2.72 1.00 
Federal or EN cc ccesseeee 2.43 0.94 
ETE fos o hc asc ac shes siqeec 2.82 1.33 
Harbor Plywood itt iwhs s cenre 4.11 1.13 
Howe eee Ss ete ang 8% 1.90 1.86 
GRE EE rere 2.20 0.39 
Interstate Bakeries .............- 3.25 0.16 
Klein (D. Emil 3.95 2.04 
ee" 2 PRA 1.26 1.27 
Murphy (G. C. 4.07 1.55 
National Oats 2.62 1.64 
Nehi Corporation 1.37 0.86 
Ohio Brass ........ 3.27 1.83 
Oskosh B’ 2.46 0.82 
Scotten, Dillon Co. 0.54 0.29 
Sunbeam 2.03 2.17 
Superior Steel 3.50 1.24 
Talcott (James) 1.71 0.82 
Texas Gulf Producing ........... 1.17 0.66 
United Milk Products ............ 18.32 3.83 
ae — ee Serer 10.23 4.44 
OM: GUE: + ce wiahabeds oes sedcces 2.77 0.67 
Western ‘Auto ee eee 10.04 3.62 
a BE er 4.50 a 


Wurlitzer (Rudolph) ............ 0. 44 
6 Months t, December 2 
pO ee ee ee 
Archer Daniels-Midland. .......... $39 t ts 
Federal Screw Works ............ 1.30 
RI (TERE 2 Gacses eco es isceccce 6.39 5.23 
CONE TIM slate dialed cnodeccescte 0.69 ‘atin 
McKesson & Robbins ............+ 3.04 2.23 
Portsmouth Steel ..............+. 0.88 cha 
Squibb = ape De 1.79 1.14 
GUE - SUES a cick CUE Do cckceseccs 2.50 0.78 
Vick Chemival eee wietel sae eevee 2.50 1.93 





Ward Baling 2 cceccsccccscwwsein 

12 Months re November ge 
Johnson, Steohens 4 Shinkle Shoe 2.03 
May McEwen Kaiser ............ 3.07 080 
Savo-Lowell Shops ...........-:- 3.11 D5.27 
Russell Manufacturing ........... 6.02 4.52 
Wayne Pump .....- BS eS 4.39 0.93 

D—Deficit. 














FEBRUARY 19, 1947 











PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Dvidsad N. tice 





4.4% PREFERRED STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of one dollar 
and ten cents ($1.10) per share on 
the 4.4% Preferred Stock has been 
declared, payable February 1, 1947, 
to Stockholders of record at the close 
of business on January 10, 1947, for 


the quarter ending January 31, 1947. 


3.8% PREFERRED STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of ninety-five 
cents ($.95) per share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable February 1, 1947, to Stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on January 10, 1947, for the 
quarter ending January 31, 1947. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 
Treas 


jurer 


December 24, 1946 














ELY & WALKER DRY 
GOODS COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 25c¢ per share on the 
Common Stock has been declared payable 
March 1, 1947, to stockholders of record at 
close of business February 14, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manafacturers—Ccnverters—Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri 
January 28th, 1947 




















TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation 
have declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
twelve and a half cents (12%c) per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of the Corporation, pay- 
able on February 28th, 1947 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business February 8th, 1947. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 


T. F. CASEY, Treasurer 


February 7, 1947 





= 








Magma Copper Company 
Dividend No. $8 


On February 10, 1947, a dividend of Twenty- 
five Cents (25c) per share was declared on the 
capital stock of MAGMA COPPER COM- 
PANY, payable March 15, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
February 27, 1947. 

H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 











BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of its Board of Directors held on 
Friday, January 31, 1947, Blaw-Knox Company 
declared a dividend of 20 cents a share on its 
outstanding no-par capital stock, payable March 
14, 1947, to stockholders of record at the close 
of "business February 13, 1947. 

FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 
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Delaware and Hudson Company Murray Corporation of America (The) Ba 
Data revised to February 11, 1947 Earnings & Price Range (DH) “ & Price (MUY) se 
Incorporated: 1823, New York, as the [f °° Data revised to February 11, 1947 25 I 
President, Managers, and Company of the Incorporated: 1926, Delaware (predecessor § 2° PRICE 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. PRICE RANGE established 1924). Office: 7700 Russell 15 neg 
Present tithe adopted 1899. Office: 290 Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. Annual 10 Was 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in December. 5 mee! 
meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Num- EARNED PER SHARE $20 Number of stockholders (November 19, 0) $2 ber 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1939) $10 1946): Preferred, 1.782; common, 7,458. $1 3,16 
(latest available): 7,190. 6 Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 0 cap 
Capitalization: Long term DEFICIT PER $10 “Preferred stock 4% cum. conv $1 Cap 
0 ee ES es ee = $40,882,884 1938 "39 40 ‘41 ‘42 43°44 ee ER i IF 104,500 shs 1998 739-4) $2 
Capital stock ($100 par) .... 540,049 shs Common stock ($1@ par) .. : 950, 615 shg 
* Not including $19.7 million bonds of Hudson Coal Company. * Callable at 53% (for sinking fund at 51). 
Business: A holding company owning 100% of Delaware & Business: A leading manufacturer of automobile-body stamp- é 
Hudson R. R. and Hudson Coal Company. Latter is the third ings, frames and other body parts. Also makes stampings for tre 
largest domestic anthracite producer. Railroad operates 800 farm implements, bath tubs, sinks, kitchen cabinets, and gas si 
miles of track in New York, Pennsylvania and Vermont; and electric ranges. a 
anthracite coal provided 21 3% of freight revenues in 1945, Management: Experienced and aggressive. ee 
bituminous 17.7%, manufactures and miscellaneous 17.9%. Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital August | 
Management: Ably headed by J. H. Nuelle since 1938. 31, 1946, $11.1 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $1.1 million. Book 19 
Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- value, $19.57 per share. a 
ber 31, 1945, $22.8 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash and equiva- Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance, 1945; 
lent, $18.9 million. Book value of stock, $214.94 per share. on common, 1929, 1936-37 and 1939-45. 
Dividend Record: Payments 1826-28; 1839-76; 1881-1932; and Outlook: Demand from auto industry and company’s other fo 
1945 to date. important customers should continue heavy for a considerable a 
Outlook: Large percentage of revenues derived from produc- period, but cyclical influences eventually will largely shape R 
tion and transportation of hard coal is a fundamental adverse operating results. - 
influence. Wartime earnings records are likely to stand for Comment: Erratic prewar earnings and dividend record 
some years to come. places shares in speculative category. ‘ 
Comment: The shares are among the more speculative in “EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
the railroad group despite recent improvement. oe Fiscal Years -— Calendar Years — EA 
Qu. ended Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 Tota Total ‘Dividends Price Range Ye 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 1939.. 30.21 1940... $0.48 $0.34 D$0. 13 $0.90 $0.25 8%— 4 D) 
Years ended Dec. 31 1988 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1940... 0.28 1941... 9.27 0. 0.53 0.67 1.69 0.50 8%— 4 ot 
Earned per share . D$2.22 D$1.81 $0.97 $8.35 $12.82 $19.08 $11.35 $0.90 $8.22 1943... $38 1943. O88" oes oar 140 oo 6%4— 4% 
ar 1 b2 : 4 & é ce. Bee a ¥ .75 11%— 5 
ern piano ae None None None None None None None 4.00 4.00 1943... 0.36 1944... 0.40 0.40 0.35 HSL 0.75 14 — . 
ice Range Ree R eee My 3 . ‘ ® —18 
OSA ORGRETS Ore 25% 28 235% 14 11% 17% 37% 57% 50% 1945... D0.42 1946... DO. = 
glare ime «61m BMCOCSTCCiMCdTHHR:C8KK:CHG:C|:«CUMMS eetiiey Seiiee! Sct F 
* Earnings based on capitalization outstanding at end of each year. ¢ Includes i 
27 cents postwar refund in 1944 and 23 cents in 1943. D—Deficit. 
“ 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company , 
: eaboard Oil Company of Delawar 
Earnings & Price Range (YB) s pany are 
ised to February 11, 1947 75 5 2 : . 
sesso ype sot pines: Stam- ae Data revised to February 11, 1947 Earni & Price Ra (MSX) 
baugh Bldg., Youngstown 1, Ohio. An- Incorporated : Bae en as Mexican = \ 
nual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Seaboard Oil Company; present title 30 k 
Number of stockholders (December 31, adopted 1931. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 20 D 
1945): 11,892. EARNED PER SHARE $10 New York, N. * Annual meeting: Third b 
A Wednesday in April. Number of eal 10 ( 
Oopmatinntion: Long term 9nn-e0n.00s 3 holders (April is. 1946): about 2,750 s) ' ¢ 
Common ‘stock (no par).... 1,675,008 shs PER SHARE $5 Capitalization: Long term ( 
"39°40 «(°41 «('42:«'43~«'44~«1945 RR FE ESS $1,733,334 
*Capital stock (no par),.... 1,234,233 shs 3 
Business: Holds sixth place in the domestic steel and iron * As of December 31, 1945, Texas Cor- 
industry, with annual ingot capacity of 4 million net tons. poration owned 32.58 per cent of outstand- 


Flat rolled and tubular products represent 34% and 31% 
respectively of productive capacity; diversified products make 
up the remainder. 

Management: Able and conservative. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1945, $100.9 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash, $47.5 million; 
marketable securities, $17.8 million. Book value of common, 
$99.43 per share. 


Dividend Record: Paid regularly on preferred to 1932; 
‘resumed payment in 1936 and cleared arrears in 1937; redeemed 
in 1945. Common payments 1906-31; 1937; and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Demand from oil and other heavy industries, as 
well as from general business, should enable company to 
sustain operations at capacity over an extended period, barring 
prolonged interruptions growing out of labor situations in 
steel and coal industries. 7 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment. Com- 
mon is one of the better situated steel issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Year’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 81 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
“TE $0.01 $0.07 $0.33 $2.09 $2.50 None 565%—30 
eae 0.63 0.57 1.57 3.1 5.96 $1.25 48144—26% 
a eee 2.61 2.72 1.73 2.07 9.13 3.00 42%—29 
Uy) Rae 1.42 1,24 1.35 1.65 5.66 2.50 874%4—28% 
Ae 1.16 1.22 1.13 0.80 4.31 2.00 414%—30 
A eee 0.85 0.95 0.97 1.48 4.25 2.00 42% —33 54 
See 1.00 1.14 0.85 1.13 = ped 703—39 


D—Deficit. 








ing stock. 






Business: A crude oil and natural gas producer with major 
holdings in California and Texas, smaller producing interests 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Illinois, undeveloped acreage in 
the Mid-Continent area and concessions in Venezuela. Crude 
reserves are estimated at 150 million barrels. 1945 production 
was 8.2 million barrels. 

Management: Able and experienced Texas Company owned 
32.58% of outstanding stock at December 31, 1945. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $3.3 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.3 
million. Book value of stock, $9.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-1924 and 1932 to date. 

Outlook: Price decontrol and long term growth in company’s 
output have favorable implications. Crude prices and drilling 
costs will chiefly determine profits over next few years. 

Comment: Company’s good operating record and conserva- 
tive accounting policies entitle stock to a good rating, subject 
to the vicissitudes of its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 







































Year’s 

ies: ended Mar. 81 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
2008 5.0555:52 $0.87 $0.85 $0.37 $0.43 $1.52 $1.00 27%—15% 
MOOS cc sce 0.32 0.31 0.31 0.46 1.40 2: 00 24%—15% 
R080. icick 0.40 0.21 0.10 0.84 1.05 1.0 20 —11 
10486 0603..% 0.21 0.26 0.24 @.31 1.02 Loo 17 —11% 
1983. issics 0.22 0.18 0.28 0.51 1.19 1.00 17%—10% 
WB sescnkn 0.40 0.84 0.87 0.47 1 1.00 265%4—16 
Tor eee 0.87 0.27 0.36 0.52 1.52 1.00 —20 
SOM s6cisccc 0.69 0.54 0.51 0.55 2.20 1.00 80%—22% 





* ~* Includes Wellington Oil Company of Delaware. 
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Bath Iron Works Corporation 


RES 








& Price 







Data revised to February 11, 1947 


orated: 1927, Maine. Office: 700 
wauington Street, Bath, Maine. Annual 
mee Third Monday in April. Num- 
ber a “stockholders (March 26, 1946): — 
3,765. $9 
apitalization: Long term debt......None $6 
ane stock ($1 par) ...... 418,974 shs $3 





39 ("40 (“41 "43 











Business: A shipbuilder engaged largely in U. S. Navy 
work. The company also builds private craft, such as fishing 
trawlers and pleasure yachts, as well as small and medium 
sized ships used by the Navy and Coast Guard. A new 
activity is the manufacture of merchandise vending machines. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 331, 
1945, $10 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash $13 million; Gov’t se- 
curities $11 million. Book value of stock, $29.12 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Ending of huge naval construction program will 
force heavy dependence for some years to come on private 
craft, an uncertain and highly cyclical source of revenues. 
Restoration of recent earning power must await further di- 
versification of activities. 

Comment: Stock is a speculation on extent of naval con- 
struction. 


FARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 19388 1989 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
‘Earned per share $9.81 $1.58 §$4.56 §$4.65 $86. Po a * $88. 69 $6.20 T§$4.26 
Dividends paid ..... None None 0.75 1.25 4.00 4.00 8.00 
Price Ran 
nk sdiedee = punetae 9% 1% t's 7 18% 20% 19% 24% 39% 
Pe seesbewee ae ects 4% 4 12% 18% 14% 14% 18% 


* Based on present capitalization. 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, Dec 23, 1940. 


t New York Curb Exchange prices until listed on 
+To June 30. § Adjusted for renegotiation. 





McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd. 





International Paper Company 





Data revised to February 11, 1947 Earni 


Incorporated, 1941, N. Y., succeeding 40 
similarly named companies including an 30 PRICE RANGE 
1898 consolidation of 19 established en- 

titles. Office: 220 E. 42nd Street, New 20 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second 10 
Wednesday in May. Number of stockhold- 0 
ers (December 31, 1945): Preferred and 
common, 20,831 


Capitalization: Long term 

GU aetcicdbdadencahacs us $18,426,000 
*Preferred stock $4 cum.. 230,000 shs 
Common stock ($15 par).. ~ 8,560,000 shs 
Subsidiary preferred stock .. - $178,605 


* No par, callable after June & 1949, at $115 through June 30, 1952; at declining 
prices to 105 after June 30, 196 

Business: One of a largest manufacturers of papers and 
pulp. Kraft paper and board account for more than half of 
tonnage, newsprint about one-fourth. Other products include 
groundwood specialties, book and bond papers, and pulp. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong Working capital December 31, 
1945, $65.5 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $25.4 million; market- 
able securities, $7.0 million. Book value of common, $49.44. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend on present preferred 
September, 1946. Common payments initiated 1946. 

Outlook: Increased capacity and output, higher prices for 
white and kraft papers and more satisfactory profit margins, 
should provide substantial earnings over medium term. 
Longer term prospect hinges on level of general business. 

Comment: Preferred is of businessman’s investment caliber: 
common is in improving position, but cyclical nature of 
business renders it speculative. 


& Price IP) 





$9 
EARNED PER SHARE $6 
$3 
0 
$3 


1938 "39 ‘40 ‘41 


42 "43 "44 1945 














*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND “mes RANGE OF COMMON 
"s 











" & Price (MP) 
Data revised to February 11, 1947 60 ae 
Incorporated: 1911, Ontario. Office: 25 45 
King Street, West, Toronto, Canada. An- 30 
nual fw 4 =. 15 or next succeeding 15 
busi mber of stockholders 0 


caaee ag i048): 4,614). re $6 
Capitalization: Long term 


Capital stock ($5 par) 


1938 "39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 “43 "44 1945 











Business: Ranks fourth among Canadian gold producers. 
Mines are in the Porcupine District of Ontario. Ore reserves 
have shown fairly steady increases, but production has lagged 
because of wartime dislocations. Investment holdings include 
98,050 shares of International Nickel, 24,500 shares of Amerada 
and 37,930 shares of Standard Oil (N. J.) . 

Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Impressive. Working capital March 31, 
1946, $21.6 million; ratio, 16.0-to-1; cash and securities, $22.7 
million. Book value of stock, $28.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917 to date. Dividends pay- 
able in Canadian currency since 1941. 

Outlook: No change in gold price is in early prospect, and 
earnings will depend largely on volume of output and level 
of operating costs. Latter should show longer term decline, 
and peacetime conditions should permit increased production. 

Comment: Shares carry the risks common to extractive 
enterprises, but are above-average in their class. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 







5 oe 
Quarter ear’s ——Calendar Years——, 
ended June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 otal Dividends Price Range 
1938... $1.15 $1.11 $1.25 1939.... $1.14 $4.65 *$2.00 94%4—39 
1939, . 1.18 1.09 1.09 1.30 4.66 73.05% 474%4—26 
1940... 1.22 1.23 1.14 1.20 4.79 3.33 37% —26% 
1941... 1.02 1.02 1.05 1.21 4.30 3.33 9 —27% 
1942... 1.05 0.85 0.98 0.89 3.77 3.33 505—38% 
1943, 0.91 0.92 0.89 0.85 3.57 3.33 55%—47 
1944, 0.79 0.66 0.77 0.73 2.95 3.33 70%4—52 
1945... 0.73 0.74 0.80 0.85 er scapes 69 —44 
1946... ,, 58 0.58 0.67 we “a ona. * Se¥beieue ee 






* Paid in American funds. f $2.50 in U. 
FEBRUARY 19, 1947 


S. funds, $0.55% Canadian. 








ear 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
= 70 = 95 = 63 7 = D$2.47 None 15%— 4% 

63 D0.59 0.29 0.14 None 14%— 6% 

O88 2.28 ae r 98 6.07 None 21%4—10% 

1.81 1.13 1.74 2.19 6.37 None 20 —10% 

@.72 0.56 0.15 0.32 $1.75 None 15%— 7% 

0.47 0.64 0.62 0.34 $2.07 None 14%— 8% 

0.53 0.37 0.52 0.57 72.09 None 21%—13% 

0.52 0.63 0.36 0.59 2.10 None 48%—19% 

1.65 ft 2.51 eee ose 3.00 53%—38% 

* Based on capitalization outstanding at respective periods. { Including postwar 


— and debt retirement credits, $1.06 in 1942, 99 cents in 1943 and 


1.13 in 
¢ Not computed because of calling part of 5% preferred and conversion. 





Universal Laboratories, Inc. 





Data revised to February 11, 1947 Earni & Price (ULA) 


Incorporated: 1919, Del., as V. Vivaudou, 
Inc., succeeding a business founded in 
1914, Changed name to Vadsco Sales 
Corp. in 1929 and to present title in 1943 
upon absorbing subsidiary Delettrez, Inc., 
and recapitalizing. Office: 21-09 Borden 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Num- 
Hy of stockholders (December 31, 1944): 
5,022, 


Capitalization: Long term debt...... Non 
Capital stock ($1 par)....... 302,007 ‘ths 





PRICE RANGE 


~ 
ON FAWS 


$1 

7 0 

$1 
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Business: Manufactures cosmetics, toiletries, pharmaceuti- 
cals, surgical and hospital equipment and supplies. Trade 
names include Vivaudou, Mavis, Djer-Kiss, Delettrez and 
Kleanwell. Also makes Kny-Scheerer surgical instruments. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $1.5 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.1 
million. Book value of common stock, $3.82 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred stock retired 1946. Payments 
on common, March, 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Company has yet to prove that it can better its 
mediocre prewar record under peacetime competition. 

Comment: Stock carries a high risk factor. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND Fates, Bapes OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.27 ny! $0.21 D$1.15 D$1.78 None 1%4%— % 
0.12 0.16 D0.13 0.0 None 1 

0.0; Br oe 0.12 D0.08 0.11 None %—5/16 

D0.03 7 4 0.26 0.21 0.31 None 5g—5/16 
0.19 0.20 0.32 0.80 None %— % 
0.21 0: 4 Nil 0.33 0.78 None 6%— 2% 
0.15 0.22 0.01 0.64 1.02 None 6 — 3% 
0.07 0.01 0.02 0.41 0.51 None 8 — 5% 

0.98 D0.30 D0.2 eae <a $0.75 22 —8 









* Earnings prior to 1943 adjusted for recapitalization that year. D—Deficit. 





REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


& a 
urAL ESTATE nancial vumMmMa 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Live In The Sun—Exclusive San Marino 

Spanish type 23 rm. home on 5 acres, only 10 mi. 
from airport, or land your helicopter right at 
home. This estate has everything for gracious 
living & comfort; swimming pool, dressing rms. 
& showers, wading pool, oranges & other fruits, 
garages, guest houses, separate servants apts. Adjusted for 
Main house has lvg. rm. with pipe organ, sun | Seasonal Variation 
rms., patios, 6 master bd.rms., 6 baths, large bil- 1935-39:= 100 
liard rm., tap & game rm. with fireplace. Carpet- 
ing & drapes incl. $100,000.. For photographs & 
details write to 

Frances H. Miner, 15 N. Euclid, Pasadena 1 


FLORIDA INDEX OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. PRODUCTION 


offers Fed. Reserve Board 1946 
SOUND REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS ‘ i i T | | 


100 
SPECIAL BUSINESS PLAT 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 we Be Oe Ee 


of Main Downtown Area to such interested in- 
vestors. Map of city also free to parties inter- 
ested in other properties. 


L. C. MILLER & CO. Trade Indicators a Feb i Feb. 8 Feb's 


Realtors ___227 S.E. First Avenue | {Electrical Output (KWH) 4,777 4,801 3,988 
For Sale _ | §Steel Operations (% of Capacity) : 93.4 84.7 55 

by Retiring Owner Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 835,051 831,000 713,240 

50 acre, 14-year-old grove, in excellent condition, 
of Marsh seedless grapefruit, Valencia, Pineapple fm 1947 ~ 1946 
and —- —_-. ae vig ee ae % Jan. 29 Feb. 5 Feb. 12 
lamous indian Kiver citrus sec ee {Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $16,483 $16,774 $16,589 $15,074 
scot three years average groce income was $ic, | {Total Coftimercial Loans 10,444 10,499 10,573, 7.361 


866. Sale price $1500 per acre, exclusive of | {Total Brokers’ Loans 998 1,140 919 2,230 
present crop, 30% cash, balance on terms. For 


: : : : {Money in Circulation 28,369 28,265 28,295 27,929 
f h x ’ ’ 
i al Waa ae ee Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 726 881 676 1745 
Vi Beach, Florid: 
— aT — 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 


wateriront, heavily wooded with oid pine and | N. Y. &. E. Market Statistics 
- 









































































































































spruce trees. Four finely furnished cottages. Three February 
canoes, rowboat, automobile small golf couse, | Closing Dow-Jones Averages: Es. 
ennis an ; 
ge For further information en Rte ba 30 Industrials F 181.57 143.74 
ARTHUR E. PRAY 20 Railroads 3 52.16 53.34 
Bar Harbor, Maine 15 Utilities . 37.07 37.51 
MARYLAND 65 Stocks : 65.94 66.91 
Details of Stock Trading: : 
FOR SALE Shares Sold (000 omitted) 1,970 1,300 


' Issues Traded 97 1,033 916 995 1,007 
Chicken Ranch Number of Advances 744 475 249 
35 Acres Number of Declines 137 


ON HARD-SURFACED ROAD 
= MILE Waow Number Unchanged 152 173 204 


ON . 

New Highs for 1946-47 5 10 2 
ta eee or — | | New Lows for 1946-47 0 0 ‘ 
7-room house; 4 bedrooms, bath, plumb- Bond Trading: 
ing ogrd 20,000 capacity chicken house, Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 104.83 . 104.89 104.88 104.9 


modern in every way, ready for biddies; . 

Gne ineations otlen a23,tebs: Guna Bond Sales (000 omitted) $4,220 $2,620 $4,100 $3,610 
cash, balance on terms. Waller Paving 
aitvestek Soe “Average Bond Yields: Jan.15  Jan.22 0 Jan. 29 Feb. 5 High Low 


2.548% 2.531% 2.526% 2.533% 2,563% 2.526% 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 2.775 - 1.758 2.755 2.766 *2.784 2.755 


Want a Home! A Farm and Tourist Business 3.053 3.042 3.036 3.044 3.056 3.036 
in White Mts.? Historical background. 


M. F. Fountain, Thornton, N. H 






































20 Industrials 4.62 4.54 4.34 4.26 4.62 4.26 
TT It nnimsctiann | 20 Relicends 7.08 6.89 6.61 6.51 7.08 6.51 
Country ho MONMOUTH COUNTY, | 20 Utilities 3.59 3.59 3.54 3.52 3.59 3.44 
100 rly rich grazing land surrounded by brooks 90 Stocks 4.62 4.55 4.37 4.30 3.62 4.30 
and woodland. Adequately fenced for horses and 
cattle. Stables with box stalls for thirty horses. 
Small training track. Beautiful meadow. Owner’s 


residence, large. middle ball, living room, tibrary, | The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 10, 194 
ining room, kitchen, pantry, . 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation 


den, powder room, 
laundry. Four bedrooms, two baths. Third floor, r—— Closing ——, Net 
ory cae onaconee and lavatory. Hot — Feb.4 ° Feb.10 Change 
eat, oil burner. eyers water system. Small 
cottage, four bedrooms, all conveniences. Four car Serine Mo tor & Lied 
garage with living quarters. Surroundings pleasant. ennsylvania Power ight 2034 


Ii you would enjoy a real farm home, come and American Woolen 
look, or write 


: Commonwealth & Southern 
W. V. MULLIN, Meadowview Farm, Holmdel, N. J. Radio Corporation 
VIRGINIA Willys-Overland Motors 
VIRGINIA TID American Airlines 
Cottages and water front properties a specialty. | Panhandle Producing & Refining 
All sizes and eg Fea rate finance. | American Power & Light 
BROOKS PA , United Corporation 
—tagh oy = REALTORS General Motors 54,300 
TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA Colorado Fuel & Iron 15% 16 
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KEEPING your capital soundly invested is a major 

task. At certain times the percentage of your 
funds allocated to different types of investment will vary, 
depending upon the economic outlook at a given time. 
To determine what policy should be adopted, however, 
to accord with changing conditions requires constant 
study of political, financial and business conditions and 
the ability to interpret their effects on your investment 
program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to aid you in protect- 
ing your capital and preserving your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with 

many obstacles. Consistently successful investment 
results are not a matter of luck, they depend on diligent 
planning, constant supervision of holdings and the 
knowledge and experience to determine in advance just 
what changes should be made to keep your investments 
in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


OT all investors, however, have the time or train- 
ing to undertake this important task themselves. 
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Make 1947 a Better Investment Year 
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But this is no reason for shirking the job and failing to 
make necessary adjustments in your holdings. If you 
are unable to plan and supervise your own investment 
program you should entrust the task to an organization 
which specializes in this type of work. 


INANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is just 

such an organization. Devoting its full time to the 
planning and supervision of investment portfolios and the 
analysis and determination of security values, it is ideally 
equipped and staffed to help you plan and carry out a 
soundly conceived investment program and to enable 
you to maintain your holdings in accord with changing 
economic conditions. 


OR more than 44 years, through booms and depres- 

sions, our organization has been helping investors 
to obtain better results than would be possible without 
the benefit of experienced guidance. With your invest- 
ment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now 
to take the first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 


or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
investment 


better 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C— Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are: 

C] Income [] Capital Enhancement C) Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


February 1S 
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would you give 


to be a Boy Scout 


The 


BOY SCOUTS 
of 


TODAY 


are the 


LEADERS 
of 
You Cannot TOMORROW 


Recover Your 
Youth—BUT— 


by contributing to the current 
campaign in your local community 








The Boy Scouts of America with its troops in almost every community throughout the 
country has contributed much to curbing juvenile delinquency, particularly among boys 
and young men. More funds are needed to expand this work, and to provide better 
facilities, summer camps and other advantages that will keep youth in wholesome and 
healthful surroundings. If you do not know where to send your contribution, mail your 
check (for any amount) to the National Headquarters, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., and do a GOOD TURN for Scouting! 
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